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THE FUTURE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS 


COLLEGE' 


By ROBERT L. KELLY 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Tue liberal arts college also teaches sci- 
ence. We shall therefore use the term 
‘‘The Liberal College.’’ 

Every living organism must adjust itself 
to changing conditions. The liberal college 
is not different from other organisms in 
this respect. His Majesty’s ministers con- 
ferred in London last week on such ques- 
tions as ‘‘ What is nationality?’’ If no one 
knows what the liberal college is—and it 
is older than the American nationality—at 
least it appears that it has not become 
erystallized. If some colleges appear to 
be stagnating, an increasing number of 
others are exuberantly alive. These latter 
are perpetuating the species. The liberal 
college is a living, changing, developing 
unit of our education. That it has a future 
is as certain as that it has had a past; as 
certain as that you can not quench or dam 
up the spirit of intellectual adventure big 
within our youth. Nor can you perma- 
nently block the feeling and longing in our 
youth which even an Einstein declares are 
the motive forces of all human striving and 
productivity. Einstein was referring par- 


1An address delivered at the thirty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the National Association of State 
Universities in the United States of America, at 
Washington, D. C., November 20, 1930. 


ticularly to the men who have unraveled 
some of the mysteries of the cosmos, but 
the principle is applicable all along the 
line. If it be said that the liberal college 
is preeminently a place for poets and 
dreamers, for idealists and amateurs, the 
plea is ‘‘guilty,’’ for in this sign the liberal 
college is to conquer. On this two thou- 
sandth anniversary of the birth of Vergil 
we are reminded that poetry, and for that 
matter art and music, have a marvelous 
way of moving the mind and soul of man. 

But the modern prophecy must be scien- 
tifie. Perhaps the technique of this 
prophecy requires (a) a statement of ob- 
jective, (b) a brief summary of the avail- 
able facts and trends, (c) a measure of the 
impinging forces and (d) an evaluation in 
terms of the spirit of the age. 


OBJECTIVE 


Reference has already been made by im- 
plication to the objective of the liberal col- 
lege. It is a place primarily for the 
stimulating and tempering of adolescent 
minds—which are not pure intellects. The 
best liberal college student is the student 
whose mind has the best texture and whose 
mental attitudes and habits are forming 
within an atmosphere hospitable to the 
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greatest human values. I have been look- 
ing over some answers made by this year’s 
college freshmen to a series of questions, 
one of which was, ‘‘Why did you come to 
college?’’ I am impressed by the number 
who said, ‘‘To get an education.’’ Quite 
primitive, containing 
very much elemental wisdom. Let it go at 
that. Some refinements may come later. 
The main business of the college is to dis- 
cover and test out these most valuable of 
all leads among our natural resources. 


quite naive—and 


Facts AND TRENDS 

Within the present century the number 
of liberal colleges, in the midst of a rather 
heavy mortality of the unfit, has increased 
something like 40 per cent., the number of 
students has increased 600 per cent., the 
productive funds 500 per cent., the plant 
and equipment and the number of teachers 
in similar proportions, and the salaries of 
teachers have had substantial but not ade- 
quate increases. The Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, which applies the acid 
test to colleges, is constantly adding new 
colleges to its approved list—ten were 
added this year—and the regional stand- 
ardizing agencies are doing the same. The 
graduate schools are doing a bigger and 
bigger business in furnishing to society 
what they consider better educated men 
and women. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury there were a few hundred graduate 
Now we count them by the tens 
of thousands. The colleges absorb most of 
their product. In the institutions on the 
American continent holding membership 
in the National Association of State Uni- 
versities the college of liberal arts and sci- 
ences or its equivalent in all but two is the 
largest administrative unit in the institu- 
tion. The largest group of liberal colleges 
in America is in the tax-supported institu- 
tions. Furthermore, figures for forty-four 
state universities submitted to the Asso- 


students. 
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ciation of American Colleges this year 
show that the students of the senior col- 
leges constitute from 44.9 per cent. to 14.7 
per cent. of arts and science enrolment, 
with an average of 34.1 per cent. The cor- 
responding average in ten of the so-called 
colonial colleges is 41.2 per cent. Disre- 
garding a few exceptional cases, there is no 
alarming mortality in the upper divisions 
of the state university colleges. 

But the liberal colleges do not rely upon 
the doctrine of success by quantity. They 
still aspire to qualitative achievement and 
recognize that by this measure their work 
ultimately will be estimated. Among the 
features that traditionally characterize the 
liberal colleges are selective admissions; 
the residential features now being greatly 
extended ; the close contacts between teach- 
ers and students eventuating in the larger 
colleges, more recently, in various tutorial 
plans ; the closest possible attainment to in- 
dividual instruction as well as instruction 
in smaller and larger groups; the urge for 
social betterment with its consequent dis- 
trust of the status quo. There is a wide- 
spread substitution of the functional for 
the atomistic curriculum and the admission 
of others besides the registrar into the 
mystery of what makes a student eligible 
for the baccalaureate degree. The colleges 
are not unmindful that some of the criteria 
just mentioned of qualitative procedure 
are being pointedly challenged and their 
attitude is that open-mindedness which 
must result from intellectual ferment. 
They are waiting to be shown. Even if it 
is demonstrated that all the methods of the 
liberal colleges are wrong, which is prob- 
ably not likely, the colleges will rest their 
ease on the effort, by whatever means, to 
contribute to some of the fundamental 
issues of life: the preservation of the 
American home, the infusion into the eco- 
nomie world—specifically the world of 
capital and labor—of the spirit of brother- 
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hood, the establishment of a community of 
interest between men of different races and 
climes and nations, the encouragement of 
constructive recreations to take up the 
slack time of leisure, the guaranteeing of 
the appreciation and free exercise of relig- 
ion, and the fostering of a culture consis- 
tent with the pretensions of democracy. 
Of course human unity is a large and 
overwhelming goal as yet unachieved but 
some men dream it is achievable. The 
liberal college at least is not intent on 
burning the prophets. 


THE IMPINGING ForcES 


It was formerly said that the American 
high school would become the people’s col- 
lege and the results would be disastrous to 
the standard institutions. As is well 
known the greatest ally of the liberal col- 
lege to-day is the public high school. Now 
the liberal college is warned that it must 
beware of the oncoming and overwhelming 
junior college wave. 

The Junior College: The junior college 
is the result of an educational earthquake 
whose seismic influences are felt across the 
continent. It has demonstrated what was 
already recognized that tremendous vital- 
ity inheres in the secondary school. It has 
been accompanied by eruptions that have 
thrown up above the surface secondary 
equipment, secondary personnel, secondary 
attitudes, secondary constraints, secondary 
methods of teaching. The junior college 
is in peril of becoming an ally to a ‘‘ world 
dominated and run by retarded adoles- 
cents.”” To push up the methods of sec- 
ondary education into higher education or 
into edueation striving to be higher is no 
great gain except to youths of non-aca- 
demie minds, which the principal of one of 
the great California junior colleges asserts 
is the type of youth the junior college is 
destined chiefly to accommodate. Lord 
Eustace Perey has recently put into these 
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words a truth well authenticated in Ameri- 
can educational history: ‘‘Universities 
whose business it is as teaching bodies to 
educate grown-up men and women are on 
the whole the best guides to the teaching 
of boys and girls who are growing up.’’ 

But prophets are arising within the 
junior college. They show impatience with 
the perpetual tendency to exploit them in 
terms of their numbers, the rapidity of 
their growth, whether they are organized 
on the 8-4-2, the 6-4-4, the 6-3-3-2, or 
some other plan, and they ask the question 
why should not they be measured as other 
educational institutions are measured in 
terms of internal issues, some of which, as 
stated by a junior college man, are insur- 
ing functional content in the curriculum, 
maintaining an adequate counseling pro- 
gram and providing for adequate teaching 
facilities, such as laboratory equipment 
and supplies, library advantages, student 
participation in college affairs, types of 
teachers who understand young men and 
young women and other conditions favor- 
able to the learning process. The junior 
college needs philosophers more than pro- 
moters. If well equipped and well manned 
and with definite objectives honestly car- 
ried out, most liberal colleges of the coun- 
try welcome them to a cooperative task 
which all colleges of all types put together 
ean not adequately perform. But if they 
are not really colleges they should not ap- 
propriate the name any more than the col- 
leges in turn should roll the high-sounding 
word ‘‘university’’ on their tongues. 

There is furthermore a very significant 
trend operating within the area of junior 
college administration. True to the Amer- 
ican instinct the administrators of no 
fewer than sixty-five junior colleges have 
notified the Association of American Col- 
leges within the last few weeks that they 
are looking forward toward the achieve- 
ment of senior college status; two of them 
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report that this status has already been at- 
tained and the others are on the way. 
This may not be the counsel of wisdom: it 
is a verified fact. 

The Professional Schools: Other agencies 
which are looked upon by some as menaces 
to the liberal college are the professional 
schools. The medical schools, the law 
schools, the schools of education certainly 
do not belong in the menacing class since 
their standards of admission are constantly 
rising and the work they demand for ad- 
mission is the work done in the liberal col- 
leges. The normal schools are going out 
of business as they have already done in 
Germany, or they are being transformed 
along liberal lines. In the schools of engi- 
neering there is a pronounced trend in the 
direction of an increase in the amount of 
arts work in the professional curriculum 
itself as there is also in the schools of edu- 
eation. Along with the development of 
the library schools and even of the schools 
of pharmacy there is the same increased 
appreciation and adoption of liberal 
studies. 

All this marks not merely an advance of 
educational theory; it registers an advance 
also in our standards of living, in the en- 
richment of American society. The satu- 
ration point has been reached or is just 
around the corner in most of these profes- 
sions and near professions on the present 
basis of production. Society demands 
better lawyers, doctors, teachers and engi- 
neers, as well as better ministers, libra- 
rians, pharmacists and farmers, rather 
than more of the same kind. A single 
practical demonstration may be offered as 
an evidence of this demand. The director 
of the employment bureau of Teachers 
College asserts that the schools are no 
longer taking the bulk of their teachers 
from the normal schools, but are selecting 
the more broadly educated graduates of 
liberal colleges, and he adds that despite 
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the unemployment situation among teach- 
ers there are not enough teachers of the 
caliber required to meet the demand. 
“‘There is an under supply of liberally 
educated teachers.’’ The same may be 
said of all the rest. 

Business: It is urged that liberal edu- 
cation is inconsistent with the inevitable 
movement of the center of gravity into the 
economic world. On the other hand, the 
present president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor might well take a head pro- 
fessorship in any liberal college. He advo- 
cates higher wages, points out that labor 
is a most important consumer, that labor 
should have an assured annual income, that 
laborers should have a partnership in pro- 
duction, that tools must be devised to con- 
trol the development of progress and that 
labor should participate in leisure and cul- 
ture. You may call all this idealism or 
altruism, but that is what, slowly indeed, 
is happening. And it is’ happening be- 
cause of the active and cordial cooperation 
of the representatives of capital. Further- 
more, the employers of labor are consis- 
tently and increasingly seeking from the 
colleges men qualified in mind and char- 
acter to carry on these developments. The 
honors men graduating from liberal col- 
leges are offered a dozen or twenty signifi- 
cant positions each in industry. ‘‘In- 
dustry approaching its apotheosis of 
mechanization seeks minds that can grasp 
social purpose and marshal machines.’’ 


Tue SpIrIt OF THE AGE 


The future of the liberal college will be 
determined largely by the spirit of the age 
in which it finds itself. This is frequently 
called a machine age, and there are those 
who think colleges can not be run by ma- 
chinery. But the men who are on the 
borderlands of research are sending back 
word through their megaphones that the 
cosmos is more like a great thought than a 
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great machine, that the force that holds 
men down year after year to exacting re- 
search as well as the force that inspires 
men to great achievement in all lines is 
more like religion than any other known 
form of energy, and that machinery is im- 
portant only as the men who make ma- 
chines run them for ends useful to human- 
ity. Einstein, the super-scientist, and 
Tagore, the poet and mystic, from their 
high eminences join in the same chorus 
that while machines do not and can not 
spiritualize themselves and men can not 
spiritualize machines, men can and do 
spiritualize themselves and one another. 
Everywhere you find men and women de- 
voted both to measurements of things by 
instruments of precision and to measure- 
ments of imponderables and intangibles by 
insights and appreciations. These are the 
newly ereated and intensified challenges to 
the liberal colleges. 

The universities are responding to these 
profounder syntheses in the development 
and recognition of both men and ma- 
chinery for their attainment. Certainly to 
this end Yale is organizing her Institute of 
Human Relations, Johns Hopkins her In- 
stitute of Law, Princeton her School of 
Public and International Affairs, the Co- 
lumbian Law School is introducing into 
her curriculum legal history, legal philoso- 
phy and sociology. The California Insti- 
tute of Technology is establishing a School 
of Ethies and Religion, and the Medical 
School of Hopkins under the leadership of 
that dean of physicians, Dr. Welch, is 
widening the horizon still further and en- 
riching the background of the devotees of 
the art and science of medicine. 

Even in the great laboratories of indus- 
try a chemist is chosen to direct research in 
electricity and his work is so rewarding 
that he inereases his staff from two to 500, 
standing between selected workers com- 
missioned ‘‘simply to play around’’ and 
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the demand that they do something ‘‘ prac- 
tical.’’ 

The universities no longer urge the ex- 
tension of the borderland of truth as the 
sole end of research. Such short-sighted 
efforts have resulted in a very jagged bor- 
derland in the twilight zone and have con- 
signed many capable investigatois to blind 
alleys. The added need is recognized of 
coordinating, integrating, synthesizing re- 
search into doctrine and keeping new 
learning up to date with new knowledge. 
There must be constant community be- 
tween the originators of knowledge and the 
teachers of knowledge. There is a limita- 
tion on originality when theories are spun 
wholly out of the minds of teachers and 
students, however alert. There should be 
dissertations on doctors’ dissertations. 

It is the chief business of the college, on 
the side of instruction, to take the old and 
the new knowledge to Garcia. If there is 
a distrust of things called academic it is 
because research has not always been thus 
broadly interpreted. The scholar with no 
sense of relationships is a serious misfit. 
While the colleges are suffering from 
over-specialization, over-departmentaliza- 
tion, from objective methods of measure- 
ment that do not reach the weightier 
matters of the law, they are becoming 
somewhat better equipped as they secure 
added insight into the native capacities 
and interests of students on the one hand 
and fresh syntheses of knowledge on the 
other. 

The faculties and students will continue 
to exercise themselves on the old familiar 
bridle paths. But they can not be for- 
bidden from making excursions on their 
own account. No greater transformation 
in educational method is occurring to-day 
than the increasing entrance of members 
of college faculties into research fields and 
the utilization of selected college students 
in research projects. With the knowledge 
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and consent and even with the urging of 
the highest research authorities these fae- 
ulty members are finding research fields 
ripe unto the harvest at their very doors 
and indeed within their own dooryards. 
When such fruit is gathered it will not so 
much be garnered in dark bins, as it will 
be eaten and digested and assimilated. 
This is the prime secret of academic moti- 
vation. 

That the liberal college is conscious of 
many forees impinging upon it is very 
certain. That these forces sometimes come 
from diametrically opposite directions is 
equally true. There appears to be a de- 
mand for broader foundations and richer 
content in the lives of American citizens. 
As matters now stand this means a pro- 
longation of the period of preparation for 
research and for professional work. And 
yet the demand is already strong for the 
shortening of this period. How can both 
these demands be met? In industry such 
a miracle has been performed. The day 
and the week have been shortened and 
the year is to be shortened next. Along 
with shorter hours have come lower prices 
to the consumer, higher wages to the 
laborer, greater profits to the capitalist 
and the product has been improved not 
cheapened. 

A somewhat similar but even more com- 
plicated problem confronts not simply the 
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liberal college but all agencies of American 
education. The solution requires a knowl- 
edge of the facts and cooperation on the 
part of all these agencies. Research work- 
ers are advising that 22.8 per cent. of the 
history taught in colleges repeats exactly 
that taught in the high schools, that there 
is a 29 per cent. repetition in science 
studies and a 38 per cent. repetition in the 
social sciences. These fragmentary data 
indicate at least one possibility of improve- 


ment. Needless duplication must be 
avoided. Another possibility lies in seg- 


regating the mediocre and the talented 
students. This, numerous schools and ecol- 
leges are doing. In some systems, two 
years have been saved with some students, 
with results which are better, not worse. 
More meaning is being put into educa- 
tional processes in less time. Certainly 
still more meaning can be put in in the 
same time. The reaching down of research 
methods into the undergraduate college is 
a sign of the new day. That this means a 
reshuffling of educational units there is no 
doubt. The scrambling process is now in 
operation. That the fittest liberal colleges 
will survive on a four- or sometimes on a 
three- or five-year basis seems very prob- 
able. America demands many schools of 
many kinds and is apparently especially 
interested in schools devoted to liberal 
education. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


By CARL W. TVEDT 


SAN FERNANDO, CALIFORNIA 


From time to time articles on the na- 
tional university have appeared in our 
various magazines, and books have been 
written on the subject. Much of what ap- 
pears in this article has been taken from 
other sources. But as far as the writer 
knows, his attempt to explain where the 


bequest went, as given in this paper, is 
original with him. For this reason, and 
also because a short history of this na- 
tional university may have some value, 
this paper is written. 

The general problem stated at the be- 
ginning of this paper resolved itself into 
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seven rather specific topics. First, early 
mention of the national university. 
Second, chronological list of Washing- 
ton’s actions in the matter. Third, nature 
of the bequest. Fourth, site of the in- 
stitution. Fifth, nature of the institution 
perceived by Washington. Sixth, what 
happened to the bequest? Seventh, why 
was Congress so slow to act in the matter? 
It is the purpose of this paper to discuss 
these topics in the order named and then 
if possible draw some conclusions that 
seem justifiable. 

The earliest date on which a mention of 
the national university is made seems to 
be 1775, when General Washington was at 
his army camp at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Samuel Blodget, Jr., relates the 
story in his book ‘‘ Eeconomica,’’ and John 
W. Hoyt reviews the story in his memorial 
to the Senate for August 3, 1892... The 
story is as follows. Washington, Greene, 
William Blodget and Samuel Blodget were 
discussing the harm that was being done 
to the seminaries of learning in New Eng- 
land by the soldiers that were quartered 
in these institutions. In answer to these 
remarks Samuel Blodget said that he 
hoped, after the war, that we would erect 
a national university at which the youth 
of all the world might receive instruction. 
Washington replied to this as follows, 
‘‘Young man, you are a prophet, inspired 
to speak what I feel confident will one 
day be realized!’’ Good, however, in an 
article in ScHoon anp Society expresses 
the opinion that this incident related by 
Bledget is mere fiction. His reason for 
believing this is that Washington made no 
mention of the conversation with Blodget 
and that he did not seem to date his in- 
terest back to 1775. Good also goes on to 
show that Blodget was a questionable 

1 John W. Hoyt, ‘‘Memorial in Regard to a 
National University,’’ ‘‘Report on a National 


University,’’ p. 27, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1892. 
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character and that in 1802 he was im- 
prisoned for debt, and when paroled for 
his health on a bond he disappeared. 
Blodget had before his imprisonment col- 
leeted funds for a national university, and 
after his escape from prison he appeared 
again and continued the same work. In 
1806 he claimed that he had thirty thou- 
sand dollars. What he did with his money 
is not known. Good concludes, ‘‘It would 
seem quite in keeping with all these facts 
to suppose the story of Washington’s in- 
terest in a national university while he 
was with the army at Cambridge to be a 
pure invention made to aid in swelling 
the fund which its author was collecting.’” 
Owing to the facts that in only one other 
reference was any allusion made to this 
incident and that Washington did not 
seem to have the national university in 
mind in 1785 when Virginia first gave the 
shares to him which were later given to 
the national university, as at that time he 
planned to use these shares for two charity 
schools, the writer is tempted to believe 
that Good has put the right interpretation 
on the incident. 

Good gives Dr. Benjamin Rush as per- 
haps the first one that we know of that 
spoke of the national university. He 
quotes from an article, written by Dr. 
Rush, which was published in January, 
1787, the following statement: 

To confirm the principles, morals and manners 
of our citizens to our republican form of gov- 
ernment, it is absolutely necessary, that knowledge 
of every kind should be disseminated through 
every part of the United States. For this pur- 
pose, let Congress instead of laying out half a 
million dollars in building a federal town, appro- 
priate only a fourth of that sum in founding a 
federal university.’ 

This article according to the date was 
published some months before the historic 

2 Harry G. Good, ‘‘Who First Proposed a Na- 
tional University?’’ ScnHoo. anp Society, 3: 


387-391. 
3’ Harry G. Good, ibid. 
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discussion regarding the national univer- 
sity at the Constitutional Convention took 
place. However, the idea perhaps grew, 
and very likely it is impossible at this 
time to point to any one man and say 
that he originated the idea regarding the 
national university. 

Washington’s acts which relate to the 
national university may now be listed in 
chronological order.* In 1785 Washington 
received the Company shares 
from the legislature of Virginia, and in 
October of the same year he replied to the 


Potomac 


legislature declining the gift for his own 
use but offering to accept the gift with the 
idea of appropriating it to some public 
good. The legislature of Virginia then 
gave Washington the right to act in ae- 
cordance with his "wishes. On January 8, 
1790, Washington mentioned the national 
university to Congress for the first time. 
On November 24, 1794, Washington wrote 
John Adams a letter objecting to the 
transportation of a body of professors 
from Geneva to Washington to conduct 
the national university as had been sug- 
gested. January 28, 1795, is the date of 
a letter from Washington to the commis- 
sioners of the federal city granting the 
fifty shares of the Potomac Company to 
the national university. On March 15, 
1795, he wrote to Thomas Jefferson stating 
why he chose Washington as the site for 
the national university and also his ob- 
jections to the transportation of a group 
of foreign professors to this country for 
the purpose of conducting the national 
university. On March 16, 1765, he in- 
formed the legislature of Virginia that he 
intended to give the shares in the Potomac 
Company to a national university. On 
September 1, 1796, Washington wrote 

4 John W. Hoyt, ‘‘Memorial in Regard to the 
National University,’’ pp. 27-42; Eugene E. 
Prissing, ‘‘The Estate of George Washington, 
Deceased,’’ pp. 177-178, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1927. 
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Hamilton a letter in which he expressed 
doubt as to the wisdom of omitting any 
reference to the national university from 
his Farewell Address. Hamilton had sug- 
gested that Washington discuss that sub- 
ject in his last speech to Congress. On 
October 21, 1796, Washington approved a 
site in Washington for the national uni- 
versity. In his final message to Congress, 
December 7, 1796, he made a plea for the 
national university. And in his last will 
and testament, dated July 9, 1799, he in- 
cluded his bequest for the national uni- 
versity. This chronological list shows the 
persistence with which Washington clung 
to the idea despite the fact that during 
this time Congress did nothing to accept 
his gift or to formulate plans for the 
institution which he advocated. 

The nature of Washington’s bequest 
was fifty shares in the Potomac Company. 
These shares were estimated by Washing- 
ton to be worth $500 each. There seem to 
be some who think that the bequest was 
in the form of money. Cubberley states: 

And Washington, in his will (1799), left a 
substantial sum to the Government of the United 
States, in trust, to start the endowment of the 
new university. For reasons hard to understand 
nothing ever came of the idea, and nothing is 
known to-day as to what became of the money 
which Washington left.6 

However, there is nothing in the will 
to substantiate the statement that Wash- 
ington left money to the proposed univer- 
sity. It may be that the ‘‘substantial 
sum’’ to which Cubberley refers is the 
fifty shares of stock in the Potomac Com- 
pany. There is reason to believe that 
other people gave money to this univer- 
sity. Blodget claims that he had thirty 
thousand dollars which he had collected 
for that purpose and which he had asked 


5 John W. Hoyt, loc. cit., p. 42. 

6 Ellwood P. Cubberley, ‘‘ Public Education in 
the United States,’’ p. 202, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1919. 
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Congress to accept,” and there may have 
been other donations. What became of 
them is not known. 

The city which Washington chose as 
the home for the new university was the 
federal city. In a letter to the commis- 
sioner of the federal district he says: 


The Federal City, from its centrality and the 
advantages, which in other respects it must have 
over any other place in the United States, ought 
to be preferred, as a proper site for such a 
University.§ 

And in March, 1795, about a month and 
a half later, he wrote to Jefferson giving 
six specific reasons why he favored the 
federal city as the most suitable site for 
the proposed university. He says: 


I had little hesitation in. giving the Federal 
City preference over all other places for the in- 
stitution, for the following reasons: First, on 
account of its being the permanent seat of the 
Government of this Union, and where the laws 
and policy of it must be better understood than 
in any local part thereof. Secondly, because of 
its centrality. Thirdly, because one half (or near 
it) of the District of Columbia is within the 
commonwealth of Virginia, and the whole of the 
State not inconvenient thereto. Fourthly, be- 
cause as a part of the endowment, it would be 
useful but alone would be inadequate to that end. 
Fifthly, because many advantages, I can conceive, 
would result from the jurisdiction which the gen- 
eral government will have over it, which no other 
spot would possess. And lastly, as the seminary 
is contemplated for the completion of education 
and study of science, not for boys im their rudi- 
ments, it will afford the students an opportunity 
of attending the debates of Congress, and thereby 
becoming more liberally and better acquainted 
with the principle of law and government.® 


The second one of the reasons listed 
would not hold to-day, and the third one 
would seem to be a little selfish. 

The location of the university within the 
city which Washington also approved is 
deseribed by Prussing as follows: 

7 John W. Hoyt, loc. cit., p. 44. 


8 W. C. Ford, ‘‘The Writings of George Wash- 
ington,’’ p. 37, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 


1892, 
®*John W. Holt, loc. cit., p. 35. 
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Finally a site extending south of Washing- 
ton Circle along and between Twenty-second 
Street and Twenty-fifth Street to the high land 
known as Peter’s Hill, overlooking the Potomac 
River, was selected. It was approved by the 
President in a letter dated October 21, 1796, in 
which he wrote: ‘‘Had not those obstacles op 
posed themselves to it, which are enumerated 
by one of the commissioners, I should, for rea 
sons which are now unnecessary to assign, have 
given a decided preference to the site, which 
was first had in contemplation for a university 
in the Federal City. But, as these obstacles 
appear to be insurmountable, the next best 
site for this purpose, in my opinion, is the 
square surrounded by numbers’ twenty-one, 
twenty-two, thirty-four, forty-five, sixty to sixty- 
three, and I decided in favor of it accordingly.’’1° 


The number of acres in the plot ap- 
proved was nineteen. The name univer- 
sity has clung to part of that land from 
that day to this. This action in regard to 
the site shows how far the proposition had 
gone at the time that Washington was 
president. It is evident that it was more 
than a mere dream. 

The nature of the institution which 
Washington proposed to found was es- 
sentially that of a finishing school. The 
following line from the letter to Jefferson 
taken from the quotation above, ‘‘ As this 
seminary is contemplated for the comple- 
tion of education and study of science, not 
for boys in their rudiments, ete.,’’ would 
indieate this to be true. The last phrase 
would indicate that the institution was 
not to be coeducational. This idea was in 
natural keeping with the times. In an- 
other connection Washington stated: 


For this reason I have greatly wished to see 
a plan adopted, by which the arts, sciences and 
belles-lettres could be taught in their fullest ex 
tent thereby embracing all the advantages of 
European tuition, with the means of acquiring 
the liberal knowledge, which is necessary to 
qualify our citizens for the exigences of public 
as well as private life.11 


This would indicate that Washington in- 


10 Eugene E. Prussing, loc. cit., p. 189. 
11 W. C. Ford, loc. cit., p. 37. 
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tended this for a teaching university, also. 
Edmund L. James states that the univer- 
sity which Washington had in mind was 
similar to those that were to be found in 
Europe at that period. He says: 

It was a university, therefore, in this sense 
of the term that these men [Washington, Jef- 
ferson and Franklin] stood for—a center of 
scientific investigation, a center for intellectual 
and moral leadership, developed through the 
medium of investigating and teaching the vari- 
ous branches of human science, that these men 
were anxious to found in the United States.12 


In the opinion of the writer, Charles W. 
Dabney stated very clearly the objectives 
that Washington had in mind for this 
university. His statement is as follows: 


In addition to his public addresses, we are 
fortunate in the possession of a large number 
of his letters written at different times during 
the last ten years of his life, and from them 
we learn that he had three leading objects in 
founding the National University: (1) the de- 
velopment of the national spirit; (2) the ad- 
vancement of our ‘‘knowledge of the principles 
of politics and good government,’’ and (3) the 
**promotion of science’’ and ‘‘the advancement 
of agriculture, commerce and manufactures’’ in 
America.13 


Perhaps the nature of the university 
which Washington had in mind can best 
be described as a teaching and a research 
university devoted to the culmination of 
the three objectives stated by Dabney. 

The next point that may be considered 
here is what became of the bequest which 
Washington made. After Washington gave 
up the presidency of the Potomae Com- 
pany to take up the presidency of the 
nation, the affairs of the company lan- 
guished. It paid only one dividend and 
that shortly after Washington’s death. 
This dividend amounted to $5.50 per 
share, or $275 on the shares which Wash- 


12Edmund L. James, ‘‘Why Washington 
wanted a National University,’’ Independent, 77: 


308-309. 
13 Edmund L. James, ibid. 
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ington willed to the national university.** 
There seems to be no record as to where 
this amount went. In 1824 a new com- 
pany, the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company, was formed. This company 
took over the stock and liabilities of the 
old Potomac Company. This company 
also failed to be a paying proposition and 
in 1890 was turned over to the bond- 
holders of the company. They appointed 
trustees who have operated the company 
ever since. Hulbert states, ‘‘The canal 
was in every way a financial failure and 
paid nothing to the holders of its deben- 
tures.’"° Until the bond-holders are paid 
in full the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company is insolvent. If the canal has 
paid anything to the bond-holders since 
1890 and continues to do so until they are 
paid in full, the shares in this company 
may in time become valuable. In conclu- 
sion, regarding what became of this be- 
quest, there seem to be five possibilities. 
First, this item in the will may have been 
illegal because of the perpetuity clause. 
This seems very improbable because some 
record of this would then appear in the 
court record where this will was probated. 
Second, there is no record that Congress 
ever accepted this gift and for that reason 
it might have reverted in time to the re- 
siduary heirs. Third, it may not have 
been turned in for stock in the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company. In most cases 
where old stock is taken in on a new com- 
pany, a time limit is set after which the 
new company refuses to take the old stock. 
After the time limit is up the stock be- 
comes worthless. Fourth, this stock may 
now be on the books of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company. This is very 
unlikely as it would then be more widely 
known where this stock is. Fifth, this 
stock may have been destroyed when 


14 Archie B. Hulbert, loc. cit., pp. 62-64. 
15 Ibid., p. 164. 
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Washington was burned by the British 
in 1814. The third and fifth suggestions 
listed above seem the most plausible. We 
know that the Treasury building was de- 
stroyed and that some of the archives also 
were destroyed or mutilated. However, if 
the stock had been destroyed in 1814, why 
did not some one think of that possibility 
before? In regard to the third possibility, 
it would have been easy to stick the deed 
for this stock (stock was transferred by 
deed the same as real estate in those days) 
away in a pigeon-hole and forget it until 
it was too late to have it turned in for stock 
in the new company. The possibilities 
mentioned above are, however, only sug- 
gestions. The writer has nothing definite 
to show where this stock went. It will 
perhaps never be known what became of it. 

The last topic to be considered in this 
paper is, why was Congress so slow to act 
in the matter? It seems possible to give 
five reasons for this. First, Congress was 
face to face with many important prob- 
lems which required its attention. Second, 
the time was not yet ripe for the idea. 
Third, petty jealousies existed among the 
states. Fourth, the doctrine of state 
rights was strong and there was a fear of 
a too greatly centralized national govern- 
ment. Fifth, education was not yet 
clearly established as a function of gov- 
ernment. The first two reasons given seem 
to the writer to be the most important. 
Looking at this one matter alone it seems 
strange that Congress should be so slow 
to act, but when considered among the 
multitude of problems which faced the 
young republic this one item sinks to 
smaller proportions. The lethargy of 
Congress can not be said to be due to the 
ignorance or lack of education among its 
members. According to the Biographical 
Directory of the American Congress,’ of 


16 ‘*Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1774~-1927,’’ House Document 783. 
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the eighty-five men that made up the 
first Congress twenty-five were college 
graduates, fifty-three were not and regard- 
ing seven no mention was made of their 
education. Of the fifty-three that were 
not college graduates, nineteen were ad- 
mitted to the bar, three were ordained 
ministers, two were practicing physicians 
and one was a teacher. Although educa- 
tion at that time did not mean the same 
as it does to-day still these figures would 
show that this group was highly trained 
for that day. The number that studied 
law outside of college indicates to some 
extent their interest in education, and a 
number of them studied in Europe. 

The following conclusions seem justifi- 
able in the light of what has already been 
said. First, the idea of a national univer- 
sity was broached before the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1787. Second, Wash- 
ington maintained a persistent interest in 
the project for over ten years. Third, the 
bequest was in the form of shares of stock 
in the Potomac Company. Fourth, the 
site laid out in the City of Washington 
was the logical preference for Washington 
to make, and it shows the extent to which 
the plan developed in Washington’s mind. 
Fifth, the nature of the institution which 
Washington proposed was essentially that 
of a research and a teaching university 
devoted to the fulfilment of certain objec- 
tives. Sixth, although nothing is known 
as to what became of the stock which 
Washington bequeathed to the national 
university, it perhaps is likely that it 
either was destroyed in 1814 or that it 
never was turned in to the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company for new stock. 
Seventh, the lethargy of Congress in this 
matter can be explained, in the mind of 
the writer, by the conditions under which 
that body worked rather than by any wil- 
ful negligence on the part of its members. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 
Errorts of German teachers to arouse the 

interest of high and junior high-school students 

in the study of that language are proving in- 
creasingly effective, according to a report made 
by Joseph L. Beha, assistant director of foreign 
languages, in New York City. The New York 

Sun states that according to the report the com- 

bined senior and junior high-school enrolment 

in this subject shows an increase for the year 

1930 of 3,154 students, a gain of 30 per cent. 

Of this growth 2,271 is in the high-school di- 

vision and 833 in the junior-high division. 
Mr. Beha writes: 


The combined year’s growth in German (for 
high schools and junior high schools) of more 
than 3,100 (the largest we have thus far experi- 
enced) is indeed ground for encouragement. 
There can be little doubt that the earnest efforts 
of our chairman and teachers to arouse a wider 
interest in German played their part in the growth. 
Not only the stimulating, often inspiring work 
done in many of our classrooms, but also the extra 
curricular activities to which teachers in a number 
of schools have devoted so much of their time and 
enthusiasm, must be credited among the reasons 
for increased growth. 


The total registration in German in the high 
schools in October, 1930, was 12,920, as com- 
pared with 10,649. The enrolment in the junior- 
high schools was 2,740 in October, 1930, as com- 
pared with 1,857 in October, 1929. 

The total language enrolment this year was 
172,368, as compared with 155,893, representing 
a growth of 20,888 or 9.8 per cent. Of this 
number 56,455 students were enrolled this year 
in French elasses in the high schools and 35,295 
in the junior-high schools, a combined increase 
of 5,342, or 6.2 per cent. In the study of 
Italian 2,394 high-school students and 1,878 
junior high-school students were enrolled, an 
increase of 1,206 pupils, or 40 per cent. 

A total of 32,066 high-school and 4,235 
junior-high pupils were enrolled this year in 
Spanish classes, representing a combined growth 
for the year of 1,049 pupils, or 3 per cent., 
while the 26,905 high-school and 3,350 junior 


high-school students studying Latin this year 
indicate a combined growth of 1,423, or 4.9 per 
cent. 


FILMS AND EXHIBITS OF THE 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 

How to live healthfully is demonstrated to 
more than 75,000 children and adults monthly 
by films and exhibits distributed by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, of the Department of Labor, ac- 
cording to information made available by Miss 
Grace Phelps, of the bureaus, and summarized 
in the U. S. Daily. 

Models, posters, films and film strips are sold 
at small expense by the bureau, or they are 
loaned for the cost of postage for their trans- 
portation to the borrowers. The demand for in- 
structive exhibits is so great that the stock of 
the bureau is ordered ahead or reserved many 
months in advance. 

Women’s clubs, parent-teachers associations, 
baby clinies, schools and community organiza- 
tions, as well as colleges and universities, make 
the greatest use of the Children’s Bureau ex- 
hibits and films. 

The following additional information was 
made available: 

One of the most popular films is the “Sun 
Babies,” which illustrates the beneficial effect of 
sunlight in the prevention and cure of rickets. 
In this picture, two children have rickets result- 
ing in crooked back and bow legs in one, while 
the other, who is three years old, can not walk. 
This is all because they have been deprived of 
sunlight, and the picture goes on to show the 
effect of “taking the sun” for three months. 
The first one is now able to throw a large rub- 
ber ball, and the second runs out into the sun- 
light for his daily bath. 

Another popular film is on “Posture,” which 
presents the relation of good posture to physi- 
eal fitness. This film was produced under the 
direction of Dr. Armin Klein, whose work as 
director of the posture clinic of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital and of posture clinics 
for the health department of Boston has at- 
tracted wide attention. 

The fairy story of the “Three Bears” is used 
to illustrate a series of posters on good living 
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habits for children. The bears take a walk in 
the open air, eat hot cereal for breakfast, have 
their windows open at night, each sleeps in a 
separate bed, and each has a chair which fits him 
and therefore tends to make his posture good. 
One of the models is of a city playground. It 
shows reproduction to seale of a five-acre play- 
ground adequately equipped for daily use by 
approximately 300 boys and girls. It contains 
a miniature swimming pool, a shelter house, two 
tennis courts, a basket-ball court, a large base- 
ball diamond, a smaller diamond, a wading pool 
for little children, seats for the story hour, 
swings, ladders, flying rings and sand boxes. 
The exhibits include a film called “Well 
Born,” presenting the essentials of pre-natal 
care; film strips on “The Health Baby,” “The 
Bad Boy Makes Good,” showing how a “bad” 
boy was saved from a criminal career through 
the juvenile court and probation officers; “The 
Pre-school Days of Betty Jones,” which shows 
careful pre-school training and its results in 
habits of cleanliness, proper diet, regular sleep- 
ing hours, daily sun baths, wholesome recrea- 
tion, physical examinations, vaccination and 
immunization against diphtheria; models of a 
maternity and child-health center, sun baths for 
children, children’s nursery and the postures. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION BY RADIO 

THE National Committee on Education by 
Radio has organized to inaugurate a five-year 
program which immediately looks toward the 
reservation of a minimum number of radio 
broadeasting channels for the exclusive use of 
edueational institutions, the chairman, Dr. Joy 
Elmer Morgan, stated orally to a representative 
of the U. S. Daily on January 2. 

This committee has been appointed by the U. 
S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. William 
John Cooper, on the request of the Conference 
on Radio Edueational Problems which met at 
Chieago on October 13. Its main purpose, Dr. 
Morgan said, will be to formulate definite plans 
and reeommendations to protect and promote 
broadeasting originating in educational institu- 
tions, and broadeast by those institutions. 

Its first consideration, requested in a resolu- 
tion of the Chieago conference, will be that of 
securing a minimum of 15 per cent. of all radio 
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broadcasting channels, which are or may become 
available to the United Siates, for the perma- 
nent and exclusive use of educational institu- 
tions. 

Finding a means of financial support to carry 
out its objective is now under advisement. 

The personnel of the committee follows: Dr. 
J. L. Clifton, Ohio State Director of Education, 
representing the National Council of State Su- 
perintendents and Commissioners of Education; 
R. C. Higgy, director of Station WEAO, Ohio 
State University, representing the Association 
of College and University Broadeasting Sta- 
tions; J. O. Keller, head of engineering ex- 
tension, Pennsylvania State College, represent- 
ing the National University Extension Associa- 
tion; Charles N. Lischka, representing the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association; John 
Henry MacCracken, representing the American 
Council of Education; Charles A. Robinson, St. 
Louis University, representing the Jesuit Edu- 
cation Association; H. Umberger, dean of Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, representing the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities; and Joy Elmer Morgan, representing the 
National Education Association. 


THE BUDGET OF THE STATE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MINNESOTA 

THE State of Minnesota provided $4,744,840 
of tax money for the operation of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in the year July 1, 1929, to 
July 1, 1930, amounting to 41.6 per cent. of the 
total revenues from all sources, shown in the 
annual report of Comptroller William T. Mid- 
dlebrook to have been $11,390,665. Another 
sum of $228,781, two per cent. of the institu- 
tion’s gross revenues, came from the income of 
the university permanent fund and the Swamp 
Land fund. 

Federal aid provided $348,856 during the year 
in question; student fees for the regular session, 
summer session and extension divisions, $1,167,- 
979, and sales and miscellaneous income totalled 
$552,524. 

An item of $300,000 was added to income by 
the sale of certificates of indebtedness against 
subsequent tax collections under the new bnild- 
ing program passed by the 1929 legislature. 
On this account building income for the year 
was approximately $500,000 above normal, in- 
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cluding the receipts for the last year under the 
old program and the first year under the new. 

The other item in the statement of revenue 
that represents strictly new money is that of 
intercollegiate athletics, which came to $375,- 
062, of which football provided $245,650, not 
including income from student books. 

Nearly a quarter of the total income arose in 
the operation of University Service enterprises, 
which sum represents inter-departmental settle- 
ments by book transaction and not the receipt 
of actual new money in any university depart- 
ment. Trust fund income of $1,188,863 also 
represents in part receipts from the maturing 
of securities already owned, donations to exist- 
ing funds, including approximately $230,000 
added to the William H. Eustis donation for 
the Minnesota Hospital and Home for Crippled 
Children, and scores of smaller gifts for various 
student loan funds and scholarships. 

Student fees totaling $1,167,979 were divided 
between the regular session, $882,699; summer 
session, $135,055, and extension division, $150, 
225. The colleges drawing largest receipts from 
regular session fees were: Science, Literature 
and the Arts, $250,994; Engineering and Archi- 
tecture, $120,870; Medicine, $115,506; Educa- 
tion, $71,958; Agriculture, Forestry and Home 
Economics, $51,345; Dentistry, $47,339; Musie, 
$37,329. In summer session fees the College of 
Edueation with receipts of $45,136 drew prac- 
tically twice the income of its closest rival in 
summer, the College of Science, Literature and 
the Arts. 

During the year 1929-1930 the cost of resi- 
dent instruction and research was $5,374,707. 
Physical plant expenditures took $2,186,217, of 
which $1,463,376 was capital investment. Ad- 
ministration cost $187,699; general university 
costs were $495,190; outlay on trust fund ae- 
count, $1,013,481, and expenditures for opera- 
tion of service enterprises, $2,264,790. The 
service enterprises include cafeterias, dormi- 
tories, printing department, instrument and 
equipment shops, inter-campus trolley line and 
the like. 

THE DISMISSALS FROM MISSISSIPPI 
COLLEGES 

A RESOLUTION adopted on December 29 by the 
American Association of University Professors 
meeting in Cleveland declared four Mississippi 
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colleges to be not in good standing so that mem- 
bers may not retain their membership and teach 
at the Mississippi institutions. The schools 
dropped were the University of Mississippi, the 
Mississippi A. and M. College, the Mississippi 
State College for Women and the State Teach- 
ers College. 

On the same day the Association of American 
Law Schools dismissed the law school of the 
University of Mississippi from membership be- 
cause of the replacement of Judge Thomas C. 
Kimbrough as dean, and a resolution was 
adopted commending his work. 

The medical college at the university had been 
already placed on probation by the American 
Association of Medical Schools and the student 
chapters of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers had been withdrawn. The Association of 
American Universities took similar action at 
Berkeley in October. 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States suspended on 
December 4 the four institutions. Under the 
terms of the suspension resolution, it will be 
effective until the association reinstates the 
schools by vote. The report of the executive 
committee which was adopted attributed the 
suspension to “the wholesale dropping of 
scores of officers and teachers (from the sus- 
pended schools last summer) without warning, 
without charges and without opportunity of 
defense.” A correspondent of the New York 
Times reports that Governor Bilbo has yielded 
to the protests of citizens of the state to the 
extent of permitting the board of trustees of 
the state institutions formally to rescind its 
order to the effect that professors and teachers 
were subject to instant dismissal. The students 
of the University of Mississippi have burned 
an effigy of the governor bearing an inscription 
“Down with Bilbo.” 

A correspondent writes: 


It would be hard to give an adequate idea of 
the repercussion and reverberation still echoing 
through the state as a result of the blow which 
fell on the state colleges in Atlanta. Some were 
incredulous to the last that such a thing could 
happen. It has certainly bestirred the better 
thinking element to activity. There is a com- 
mittee from the Mississippi Education Association 
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at work now on the most drastic resolution ever 
worked out in the state’s history, so far as politics 
and education are concerned. It is to be sub- 
mitted to the next legislature for passage, and, if 
it becomes law, no governor will ever again wave 
the big stick over higher education in Mississippi. 


OFFICERS ELECTED AT THE CLEVE- 
LAND MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 

MENT OF SCIENCE 

President—Franz Boas, Columbia University. 

Section A, Dr. Earle R. Hedrick, 

professor of mathematics, University of Cali- 
fornia Los Angeles, Calif. Section B, Dr. 
Bergen Davis, professor of physics, Columbia 
University. Section C, Dr. Charles A. Browne, 
chief of chemical research, U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture. Section D, Dr. J. H. Moore, as- 
tronomer, Lick Observatory. Section E, Dr. 
Douglas Johnson, professor of physiography, 
Columbia University. Section F, Dr. R. W. 
Hegner, professor of protozoology, the Johns 
Hopkins University. Section G, Dr. E. D. Mer- 
rill, director, New York Botanical Garden. 
Section H, Dr. W. K. Gregory, curator of 
paleontology, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, N. Y. Section I, Dr. H. 8. 
Langfeld, professor of psychology, Princeton 
University. Section K, Dr. G. C. Evans, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, Rice Institute. Sec- 
tion L, Dr. W. B. Munro, professor of history 
and government, Harvard University and the 
California Institute of Technology. Section M, 
Dr. Dexter S. Kimball, professor of engineering, 
and dean of the College of Engineering, Cornell 
University. Section N, Dr. Howard T. Kars- 
ner, professor of pathology, Western Reserve 
University. Section O, Dr. C. G. Williams, direc- 
tor of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Section Q, Dr. Ernest Horn, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Iowa. 

General Secretary—Burton E. Livingston, profes- 
sor of plant physiology, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, to sueceed Frank R. Lillie, professor of 
embryology, University of Chicago, resigned. 

Permanent Secretary—Dr. Charles F. Roos, as- 
sistant professor of mathematics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, secretary of Section K, who succeeds 
Professor Burton E. Livingston, resigned. 

Secretary of the Council—Charles A. Shull, pro- 
fessor of plant physiology, University of Chi- 
cago, to succeeed Professor Sam F. Trelease, 
resigned. 

Elected Council Members, to succeed L. E. Dick- 

son and David White—F. G. Cottrell, director, 
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fixed nitrogen research laboratory, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; A. F. Woods, director, sci- 
entific work, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Members of the Executive Committee, to succeed 
themselves—J. McKeen Cattell, editor of Sei- 
ence, Garrison, N. Y.; Henry B. Ward, professor 
of zoology, University of Illinois. 

Members of the Committee on Grants for Research, 
to succeed W. Lash Miller and Oswald Veblen— 
Dr. 8. C. Lind (Chemistry), director of the School 
of Chemistry of the University of Minnesota; Dr. 
C. E. Guthe (Anthropology), associate director 
of the Anthropological Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Member of the Finance Committee—Herbert Gill, 
to succeed himself. 

Nomination for Board of Trustees of Science Ser 
vice-——-J. McKeen Cattell, to succeed himself. 
Secretary of the Academy Conference—S. W. Bil- 
sing, of the Texas Academy, professor of ento- 

mology at the A. and M. College, Texas. 

Secretary of the Secretaries’ Conference—Com- 
mander N. H. Heck, chief, division of terrestrial 
magnetism, U. 8S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
secretary of Section M. 


THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Tue thirty-sixth annual meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools will be held at the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
eago, from March 17 to 20. The states included 
in the North Central are Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 

At present there are on the approved lists 
of the North Central Association 2,336 secon- 
dary schools, 196 colleges and universities, 48 
junior colleges and 35 teacher-training institu- 
tions. 

The officers of the association for 1930-1931 
are: 


President—Merle Prunty, superintendent of 
schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

First Vice-president—C. R. Maxwell, dean, College 
of Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 

Second Vice-president—G. W. Willett, principal, 
Lyons Township High School, LaGrange, Illi- 
nois. 
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Secretary—J. B. Edmonson, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Treasurer—E. H. K. McComb, principal, Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The preliminary program of the 1931 meet- 
ing will appear in the March issue of the 
North Central Association Quarterly which is 
the official organ of the association. The pro- 
gram will include addresses by President H. W. 
Chase, of the University of Illinois; President 
G. W. Frasier, of the Colorado State Teachers 
College, and President R. M. Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago. The association will re- 
ceive reports concerning the national survey of 
teacher training, the national survey of secon- 
dary education, and the work of the national 
advisory committee on education. 

Numerous committee reports will be presented 
relating to standards for high schools, standards 
for colleges, athletic policies, entrance require- 
ments, the scope of units in certain secondary 
school subjects, and other matters of profes- 
sional interest to college and high school repre- 
sentatives. 

The meeting in 1930 was attended by more 
than 850 persons representing high schools and 
colleges. Representatives were in attendance 
from every state in the territory. Railroad 
rates have been granted for the annual meeting. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND THE COUNCIL OF 
CHURCH BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION 

Tue Association of American Colleges, the 
Council of Chureh Boards of Education, and 
the educational associations of various denomi- 
national groups will hold their annual meetings 
in Indianapolis the week beginning on January 
19. The educational associations hold their 
meetings the first of the week, the meeting of 
the council follows, and then the meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges. 

The National Lutheran Education Conference 
will begin its meeting first, starting at 9:00 
A. M., on Monday, January 19, and holding 
three sessions, including the evening banquet. 
The Educational Association of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which President John L. 
Seaton, Albion College, is secretary, and the 
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Presbyterian College Union, President H. M. 
Gage, Coe College, secretary, will convene in 
their annual meetings at 2:00 P. M. on Mon- 
day, while the Association of Presidents of 
Northern Baptist Schools and Colleges, which 
has for its secretary President Erdmann Smith, 
Ottawa University, Kansas, and the College 
Presidents of the Disciples of Christ, Dr. H. O. 
Pritchard, secretary, will each hold its opening 
session at 7: 30 in the evening of that day. 

On Tuesday, January 20, the various boards 
of education of the different denominations will 
meet to discuss their individual problems and 
to open the twentieth annual meeting of the 
Council of Church Boards of Edueation. At 
10: 00 A. M. the council will review the year’s 
work. The president’s address by Dr. E. E. 
Rall, and presentations by Robert L. Kelly, 
Raymond H. Leach, Alfred W. Anthony, and 
by the chairmen of the committees, H. O. 
Pritehard, W. A. Harper, George R. Baker and 
H. T. Stock, will also be part of the morning 
session. A report on “The Significance of the 
Junior College Developments in their Relation- 
ships to the Chureh Related Institutions,” by 
B. W. Brown, and discussion by all of the secre- 
taries of the council, led by Dr. Covert, on the 
“Most Successful Methods of Board Procedure 
and Council Procedure,” will be given in the 
afternoon. “Student Relationships” will be con- 
sidered by the council in the evening. The As- 
sociation of Colleges of Congregational and 
Christian Affiliation; The Board of Education 
of the Five Years Meeting of Friends in Amer- 
ica, and the Conference of Church College Ex- 
ecutives of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
will also hold sessions in the evening of Janu- 
ary 20. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education 
will hold two sessions on Wednesday, adjourn- 
ing at 5:00 o’clock. At 7:30 in the evening 
the Liberal Arts College Movement, which was 
launched in Chicago last March, will hold a 
meeting. President A. N. Ward, Western 
Maryland College, is the chairman. 

The Association of American Colleges will be- 
gin its annual meeting at 10: 00 A. M. on Thurs- 
day, January 22, and will hold three sessions 
that day, including the annual dinner at 7: 00 
P. M. in the James Whitcomb Riley Room of 
the Claypool Hotel. Addresses will be given by 
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President Lowell, of Harvard; President Mac- 
millan, of Wells; Dean Eisenhart, of Princeton; 
Dean Haggerty, of Minnesota; Dr. Lorado Taft, 
and Dr. John Erskine. Dean Luther F. Eisen- 
hart, of Princeton University, is president of 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly is perma- 
nent secretary. Other officers are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia 


this association. 
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College, Columbia University, and treasurer, 
Dr. William M. Lewis, president of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 

A business session of the Association of 
American Colleges, with addresses by Presidents 
Bryan, of Indiana University, and Hutchins, of 
the University of Chicago, and others will be 
held at 9: 30 on Friday, January 23. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Raymonp G. BressLer, deputy secretary of 
agriculture for Pennsylvania, formerly pro- 
fessor at the Texas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ieal College and vice-dean of Pennsylvania 
State College, has been elected president of 
Rhode Island State College at Providence. He 
will take up his duties on April 1 as successor 
to Dr. Howard Edwards, who died last year. 

THE resignation has been announced of Dr. 
William Darrach, for eleven years dean of the 
medical faculty of Columbia University. He is 
succeeded by Dr. Willard Cole Rappleye, of 
New Haven, Connecticut, director of study of 
Dr. Dar- 


rach will remain at the College of Physicians 


the commission on medical education. 


and Surgeons as dean emeritus and devote his 
time to his elinieal professorship in charge of 
fracture service at the Presbyterian Hospital. 


Tue British New Year’s list of honors in- 
cludes Sir Ernest Rutherford, professor of ex- 
perimental physies and director of the Caven- 
dish Laboratory at the University of Cambridge, 
who has been made a baron; Sir John Rose 
Bradford, president of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and Sir Richard Gregory, editor of 
Nature, who have been advanced to be baronets. 
Frank E. Smith, direetor of scientifie research 
at the admiralty and secretary of the Royal 
Society; Dr. C. R. Beazley, professor of history 
in the University of Birmingham, and Dr. J. B. 
McEwen, principal of the Royal Academy of 
Musie, have been knighted. 


A BRONZE bust of President Levi L. Sprague, 
of Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pennsylvania, 
was presented to the school recently by the class 
of 1923. The seulptor, Burr C. Miller, was a 
former student in the seminary. Dr. Sprague 
was eighty-six years old on December 23. He 


began teaching in the seminary in 1866 and be- 
came president in 1582. 


PRESIDENT Jupson 8. Huu, of Morristown 
Normal and Industrial College, Tennessee, has 
entered upon his fiftieth consecutive year as 


president of the institution. 

ELECTIONS as presidents of scientific societies 
meeting during Christmas week include Dr. W. 
F. G. 
Foundation of the Franklin 


Swann, director of the Bartol Research 
Institute, of the 
American Physical Society; Dr. Alfred C. Lane, 
Pearson professor of geology and mineralogy at 
Tufts College, of the Geological Society of 
America, and Dr. J. Howard Brown, professor 
of bacteriology in the School of Medicine of 
the Johns Hopkins University, of the Society 
of American Bacteriologists. 


Dr. Cart Lorus Becker, professor of Euro- 
pean history at Cornell University, has been 
eleeted to succeed Dr. Evarts B. Greene, of 
Columbia University, as president of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association at the recent meet- 
Dr. Herbert 


-* the University of California, was 


ing held at Harvard University. 
Ek. Bolton, 
chosen firs. .ce-president and Dr. Charles A. 
Beard, of New Milford, Connecticut, second 
Dr. Dexter Perkins, of the Uni 
versity of Rochester, was reelected secretary, 


vice-president. 


and Dr. Constantine E. MeGuire, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was elected treasurer. 


Mr. Evinvu Roor has been elected honorary 
president of the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. The post was 
vacant by the death of the late William Howard 
Taft, who had been honorary president from 
the beginning of the society in 1915 until his 
death last March. 


made 
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Mr. ELutswortu C. Dent, Lawrence, Kansas, 
has been elected grand president of Sigma Tau 
Gamma, national teachers’ college fraternity. 
The fraternity held its biennial convention at 
Kansas City during the last week in December. 
Glenn Guthrie, Cleveland, was named first vice- 
president. 

Raper Davin Go_ppera, Brockton, Massachu- 
setts, was elected president of the Jewish Teach- 
ers’ Association of New England Liberal Schools 
at the close of its two-day convention at New 
Haven. Other officers are Rabbi Beryl Cohan, 
of Boston, vice-president, and Rubin Laurie, of 
Boston, treasurer. 


‘ 


Proressor W. C. 
sity, has been appointed professor of law at the 


Dovauas, of Yale Univer- 


University of Chicago. 

Dr. Witu1AM M. Go.psmirna, head of the de- 
partment of biology at Southwestern College 
and national president of Beta Beta Beta, hon- 
orary biological fraternity, has resigned after 
serving that institution for the last ten years. 
He has accepted a position with Wichita Uni- 
versity, Kansas, beginning with the second se- 
mester. 

Mr. WituiaAM R. Burwe tt, president of Con- 
tinental Shares, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
elected a trustee of Brown University. 


Mr. Cuesteigh Horton Briscoe and Dr. 
Rutger Bleecker Jewett, of New York City, have 
been elected to the board of trustees of Hobart 
College, Geneva, for a term of four years. 


Prizes awarded by the American Historical 
Association for outstanding work during the last 
year were announced at the annual banquet of 
the association at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, on December 30. The Justin Winsor prize 
of $200, awarded in successive even-numbered 
years for an essay based on independent original 
investigation in American history, went to Leroy 
W. Labaree for an essay on “Royal Government 
in America.” The George Louis Beer prize of 
$250, awarded annually for the best work upon 
any phase of European international history 
since 1895, went to Bernadotte E. Schmitt, who 
wrote an “Outline of the War.” The Jusserand 
prize medal, awarded “for a published work of 
distinction on any phase involving the history 
of the intellectual relations between the United 
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States and any foreign country,” was won by 
Otto Vassler, for a treatise on “Ideals of the 


American Revolution.” 


BEGINNING with the summer of 1931, pro- 
fessor James G. Needham will be in residence at 
Cornell University during the summer season, 
giving his time to the problem work of graduate 
students. Emphasis will be placed on field 
studies. 

Dr. Epwin WALTER KemMMERER, of Princeton 
University, sailed on January 3 for Peru, head- 
ing a commission of financial advisers to the 
government. Those who sailed with Dr. Kem- 
merer were: Joseph T. Byrne, of Forest Hills, 
Queens, budget expert; Dr. Paul Moody Atkins, 
of Ames, Emerich and Company, expert on 
public credits; John Philip Wernette, head of 
the department of government at Harvard Uni- 
versity, adviser on taxation; Stokeley Williams 
Morgan, of the staff of Lehman Brothers, secre- 
tary to the commission; Philip Lindsley Dodd, 
of Somerville, New Jersey, under-secretary of 
the party. 

Dr. Water WILLIAMS, president of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, who has been in Mexico 
City to make arrangements for the Press Con- 
gress of the World to be held in Mexico City 
next summer, and Mr. Julio Jimenez Rueda, the 
head of the student exchange department of the 
University of Mexico, have arranged for the 
University of Mexico to send a faculty member 
to Missouri at the beginning of the 1931-32 
term. The following February the University 
of Missouri will send a_ representative to 
Mexico. Each university may select the depart- 
ment from which its own exchange professor is 


to come. 


A COMMITTEE has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Robert Gordon Sproul, of the University 
of California, to consider relations of the junior 
colleges and the university, and to promote a 
more cordial and cooperative attitude in these 
relations for the future. The members of the 
new committee are: R. E. Davis, professor of 
civil engineering, chairman; Dr. W. W. Kemp, 
dean of the school of education; Dr. D. C. 
Baker, assistant professor of history and uni- 
versity examiner; Dr. Earle R. Hedrick, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the University of Cali- 
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fornia at Los Angeles, and Dr. Clarence Hall 
Robison, associate professor of education and 
university examiner at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


James Perrin Situ, professor of paleon- 
tology (emeritus) at Stanford University, died 
on January 1, at the age of sixty-six years. 


Witutiam Epmonp Puvtsirer, formerly presi- 
dent of D. C. Heath and Company, and an hon- 
orary chairman of its board of directors, died 
on January 3 at the age of seventy-eight years. 
Before entering the publishing fieid Mr. Pulsifer 
had been principal of two New England high 
schools and superintendent of schools at Leo- 
minster, Massachusetts. 


Witiram Warp WriGcut, who was president of 
Milwaukee-Downer College from 1907 to 1924, 
died on January 2, at the age of eighty-one 
years. 

Joun Dwyer, for twenty-three years and un- 
til his retirement in 1924 district superintendent 
of schools in the Bronx, New York City, died on 
December 30, at the age of seventy-six years. 


THE death is announced of the Reverend 
Livingston Rowe Schuyler, associate professor 
of history at the College of the City of New 
York and assistant minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Mediator, New York 
City. 

GeorGE WASHINGTON UNIversITY has re- 
ceived a gift from Mr. Joseph B. Givens of 
$350,000 for the erection of a building for the 
school of architecture. 


Yate UNIversity receives the larger part of 
the estate of the late Rossiter Betts, a retired 
patent attorney, which is estimated at over 
$1,000,000. 

RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INstiTUTE of Troy, 
New York, receives in trust the entire residuary 
estate of Townsend V. Chureh. Mr. Church, 
who died on December 20, was graduated from 
the institute in the class of 1881. It is stipu- 
lated that the residuary trust is to be known as 
the Church Memorial Fund and that the income 
from the fund may be used to construct or equip 
a suitable building, near the school, as a dormi- 
tory. The trustees are given authority to sell, 
rent or lease such property and reinvest the 
proceeds. 
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Mr. Crrus H. K. Curris, of Philadelphia, 
has given an additional sum of $100,000 to 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pennsylvania, 
toward a new science building. 


RaBBINICAL seminaries in various parts of 
Europe are the sole beneficiaries of the estate 
of $285,000 left by Dr. Waldemar Mordecai 
Wolff Haffkine, bacteriologist and discoverer of 
the virus of cholera. The sole condition is that 
they add to their curricula the teaching of 
trades. 


THe Spelman Fund, of New York, has ap- 
propriated $47,500 to the League of Virginia 
Municipalities for the creation of a school of 
municipal research at the University of Vir- 
ginia. The university will appropriate $3,000 
annually for the school for five years and the 
cost will be further contributed to by the State 
League. The Spelman Fund appropriation is 
to be paid in five annual instalments beginning 
on February 1. The first year allotment will be 
$10,000, the second and third $12,500 each, the 
fourth $7,500 and the fifth $5,000. 


Tue will of the late Melancthon W. Stryker, 
former president of Hamilton College at Clin- 
ton, New York, who died in Rome a few months 
ago, leaves the sum of $20,000 to the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary, Chicago, and 
$1,000 to the Sigma Phi Society of Hamilton 
College. 


A COLLECTION of over 900 original autograph 
letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, of which 
700 have never been published, has been pre- 
sented to the Wellesley College Library by 
Dr. George Herbert Palmer, professor emeritus 
of Harvard University. This gift makes the 
Wellesley collection of Browning manuscripts, 
first editions, and personalia one of the most 
distinguished and valuable in the world. 


PERMANENT prevention of unemployment 
will be the subject of a conference at the Hotel 
Hamilton in Washington on January 26 and 27, 
under the auspices of the social action depart- 
ment of the National Catholie Welfare Council, 
the social justice commission of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, and the social 
service department of the Federated Couneil of 
Churches of Christ in America. The conference 
will consider what employers can do, what mu- 
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nicipal governments may accomplish, technolog- 
ical aspects of the problem, national planning to 
reduce unemployment, unemployment insur- 
ance, public works, the protit motive as affecting 
the situation, and the moral, ethical and social 
phases of the unemployment problem. The 
speakers will include Professor John Kk. Com- 
mons, of the University of Wisconsin; John E. 
Edgerton, president, National Association of 
Manufacturers; E. E. Hunt, Department of 
Commerce; Dr. John A. Ryan, Kabbi Edward 
1. Israel, Senator Robert F. Wagner, Darwin J. 
Meserole, Fred Hoehler, director of public 
welfare, Cincinnati; Liefur Magnusson and 
John P. Frey, American Federation of Labor; 
Professor Jacob H. Hollander, the Johns Hop- 
kins University; Professor W. A. Foster, the 
Pollak Foundation; Professor Broadus Mitchell, 
the Johns Hopkins University, and Professor 
Harry F. Ward. 

PirrsBuRGH was chosen for the 1931 conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation, meeting this year at Williamsport. 
Two names were placed before the House of 
Delegates for the presidency. They were Dr. 
M. 8. Bentz, Ebensburg, superintendent of Cam- 
bria County schools, and Dr. Albert Rowland, 
Elkins Park, superintendent of Cheltenham 
Township schools in Montgomery County. Dr. 
Bentz was elected. W. Lee Gilmore, Oak- 
mont, retiring president, became first vice- 
president, and A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
school superintendent, second vice-president. 
Officers of various departments elected were: 
Music: President, George A. Bryan, Carnegie; 
vice-president, Mrs. E. S. Reider, Williamsport ; 
secretary, L. L. Dick, Lock Haven. County Su- 
perintendents: President, James Chapman, In- 
diana County; vice-president, C. W. Lillibridge, 
McKean County; secretary, A. P. Akeley, Potter 
County. Supervising Principals’ Department: 
President, S. T. Perley, Avalon; vice-president, 
W. K. Graff, Berwyn; secretary, Frank Hare, 
Harrisburg. Higher Education: President, R. 
H. Rivenburg, Bucknell University; vice-presi- 
dent, Dallas Armstrong, Lock Haven Teachers’ 
College; secretary, C. J. Carver, Dickinson Col- 
lege. District Superintendents: President, 
Harry Vanderslice, Aliquippa; vice-president, 
W. R. Douthett, Darby; secretary, James Kil- 
lius, Johnstown. Kindergarten: President, 
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Emma Dowling, Reading; vice-president, Mary 
Williamson, Clarion; secretary, Elsie Ashmore, 
Oakmont. 


A CONFERENCE in behalf of the welfare of the 
children of Indiana, toward which national au- 
thorities on child health, welfare and education 
are expected to contribute, is to be held in In- 
dianapolis on January 15, 16 and 17, according 
to an announcement by the State Health Com- 
missioner, Dr. William F. King. The statement 
by Dr. King follows: “The most comprehensive 
movement ever attempted in behalf of the wel- 
fare of the children of Indiana is now under 
way and will culminate in a conference in In- 
dianapolis on January 15, 16 and 17. By this 
conference, which will be addressed by the most 
eminent authorities on child health, welfare and 
education in the nation, Indiana leads the way 
for her sister states in following up and earry- 
ing to the public the great message of health and 
welfare, the result of President Hoover’s recent 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. The Indiana conference which is 
to open in the Indiana National Guard armory, 
for the public throughout the state, is sponsored 
by every medical, social and civie organization 
interested in the children of the state. The con- 
ference will mark an epoch in child health and 
welfare and is the summation of years of re- 
search and deliberation on the part of the most 
expert thought and endeavor concerning the 
welfare of the children in the nation.” 


THROUGH action of its executive board, the 
American Association for Adult Edueation has 
accepted the invitation of the New School for 
Social Research to hold its sixth annual meet- 
ing in the new building of the school on Twelfth 
Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, in 
New York City. The dates will be from Mon- 
day to Thursday, May 18 to 21, inelusive. 
From Thursday to Saturday, May 21 to 23, 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Edueation will hold its first annual assembly 
in the same quarters. In addition, it is prob- 
able that certain cooperative sessions will be 
arranged with the American Federation of Arts, 
which will be convened in Brooklyn during the 
same week. The annual meeting committee of 
the association, which has the details of the 
program in hand, will arrange the general ses- 
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sions of the annual meeting in the large audi- 
torium of the school, while class and com- 
mittee rooms will be available for section meet- 
ings. The club and dining facilities of the 
school will be placed at the disposal of the 
members of the association. Certain entertain- 
ment features are being planned which are ex- 
pected to be of more than usual interest. 


Tue first annual meeting of the New York 
State Vocational Association was held on De- 
cember 30 and 31. It began with a session on 
the afternoon of December 30 when addresses 
were promised by William J. Small, deputy 
superintendent of schools at Niagara Falls; 
Morris E. Siegel, director of evening and con- 
tinuation schools, New York City; Marion 8. 
Van Liew, chief of the Home Economies Bu- 
reau of the State Education Department; 
Stewart F. Ball, director of industrial arts of 
Buffalo; George E. Hutcherson, supervisor of 
guidanee for the department. At the banquet 
that evening the speakers were to be Dr. David 
Snedden, Columbia University; Dr. John W. 
Withers, New York University, and Dr. Lewis 
A. Wilson, assistant commissioner for vocational 
and extension education. A program by the 
vocational and extension education division of 
the department took place on the morning of 
December 31. 


GRADUATES in Detroit of the University of 
Michigan have organized a course of lectures 
by prominent members of the faculty of the 
university to be given at the Hotel Statler. 
Professor James K. Pollock, of the department 
of politieal science, opened the course with a 
lecture on “European Polities up to Date.” 
Other numbers will be: “How and What to 
Read,” Professor C. D. Thorpe; “Government 
and Business,” Professor I. L. Sharfman; 
“The Policeman’s Problem,” Professor John B. 
Waite; “Investments Wise and Otherwise,” 
Professor R. G. Rodkey; “Modern Art,” Pro- 
fessor B. M. Donaldson; “Modern Drama,” 
Professor O. J. Campbell; “Aviation,” Pro- 
fessor E. A. Stalker, and “Recent Science,” 
Professor H. H. Bartlett. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the Association of Li- 
cense No. 1 Eligibles New York City planned 
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to wait on Mayor Walker and President of 
the Board of Aldermen McKee, to ascertain 
their official attitude on the hearing, arranged 
to be held in Albany, before State Commissioner 
of Education Frank P. Graves, upon the 
legality of appointing substitute teachers to fill 
vacancies left by teachers absent on maternity 
leaves. Holders of License No. 1, organized 
into an association, are said to be leaving no 
stone unturned in their final drive to line up 
all factors which might influence a ruling by 
which regularly appointed teachers would be 
assigned to fill such leaves, as was the prac- 
tice until a few years ago. 


THE department of conservation of the state 
of Louisiana recently opened a new museum in 
New Orleans. It is to be the headquarters of a 
state-wide educational program and will cireu- 
late exhibits, motion pictures and other ma- 
terial. It will cooperate particularly with the 
publie schools and will make special provision 
for school classes. 


AccorpinG to the Journal of Education, the 
character education project of Connecticut, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Ruth White Colton, 
which the School of Education of Yale Univer- 
sity has been promoting and which has been 
financed privately until now, has been officially 
adopted as a regular division of the State Board 
of Education, and will be financed by the state 
for at least five years. 


AN extensive program embracing instruction 
by classroom, correspondence, lecture and vis- 
ual instruction has been formulated for the Uni- 
versity of California Extension Division for the 
year 1931. More than 44,000 adults enrolled in 
correspondence and class studies, in a wide vari- 
ety of subjects during the past year, and plans 
have been completed to take care of a 50,000 
enrolment this year. 


Srx health centers for children from infancy 
to six years were recently opened in Schuylkill 
County, Pennsylvania, by the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society in cooperation with the state department 
of health. Examining physicians refer cases 
with handicaps to the family physician and send 
recommendations to the parents. The centers 
are open one day in the first week of each 
month. 
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A PROTEST against the employment of married 
women teachers has reached the Cincinnati 
board of education. Superintendent Edward D. 
Roberts has been instructed to report on the 
status of the married women teachers in the 
Cincinnati schools, and to accumulate specific 
information as to the administrative practice in 
the matter in other cities. 


Dr. Payson Situ, Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of Education, has organized classes for 
the unemployed. The initial experiment is in 
the Burroughs Foundation, Boston, where, 
every afternoon, from 4:30 to 6 P. M., voea- 
tional guidance officers of the State Department 
of Edueation hold consultation conferences for 
those out of work. “We ean not, of course,” 
says the commissioner, “promise jobs to the 
graduates of these conference classes, but we 
can give immediate and definite value. We 
ean help one improve himself at his trade or 
learn a better. It will be something to take his 
mind off his idleness and to show that he is still 
in the running. If work comes before the 
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courses are finished their continuation may be 
had in the evening schools.” 


In accordance with the recent ban of college 
and high-school students made by the reference 
department of the New York Public Library, 
Professor F. D. Goodrich, chief librarian of 
the College of the City of New York, has ad- 
dressed letters to the faculty requesting them 
to inform the undergraduates that efforts will 
be made to aid them in both the college libraries 
and the branch libraries in the vicinity of the 
institution. 


To reduce the large classes and provide in- 
structors for increased attendance, due to un- 
employment, in classes held outside of school 
buildings, the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation has voted to create twenty-one addi- 
tional teaching positions. Sixteen teachers will 
be assigned to new classes and five will go to 
classes in the Asylum of the Sisters of St. Domi- 
nick at Blauvelt, N. Y., and the Gould Founda- 
tion Camp in Rockland County. 


DISCUSSION 


SEXAGESIMAL FRACTIONS 

Tue division of the hour and of the degree 
into 60 equal parts called minutes and the divi- 
sion of the minute into 60 equal parts called 
seconds are continually interesting different 
people as they successively reach the stage of 
mathematical maturity when they reflect on this 
peculiarity in our dealing with certain fractions. 
This interest is often dispelled by the supposed 
historical statement that we have in these frac- 
tions certain remnants of an ancient Babylonian 
system of numeration to the base 60. On the 
other hand, those who are not so over-awed by 
the supposed erudition of the class of people 
called historians as to fail to consider the 
reasonableness of their statements will probably 
find that this particular one has actually in- 
creased their perplexity as regards the peculiar 
special sexagesimal fractions noted above. It is 
obviously absurd to assume that there ever was 
a country in which a fully developed sexagesi- 
mal system of numeration was in use, since this 
would imply a notation in which fifty-nine dis- 


tinct symbols would be required to represent the 
first fifty-nine natural numbers besides a symbol 
for zero. 

Fortunately, recent discoveries relating to the 
mathematical developments of the ancient Baby- 
lonians tend to support the view that these spe- 
cial sexagesimal fractions are instances of the 
survival of the fittest in the results of an effort 
to overcome the difficulties inherent in the use 
of common fractions. In a recent article, Pro- 
fessor O. Neugebauer, of Géttingen, Germany, 
expressed the conclusion that the object of the 
so-called multiplication tables of the ancient 
Babylonians was to convert common fractions 
into sexagesimal fractions, whenever this can 
be done exactly, by the use of a finite number 
of terms of the latter. In the cases where such 
a conversion can not be made, the table was 
regarded by them as impossible. Hence it seems 
to result that these tables were not multiplica- 
tion tables in the modern sense of this term, 


1 Published in the Quellen und Studien zur Ge- 
schichte der Mathematik, Vol. I, 1930, p. 183. 
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and that their usefulness was largely due to the 
fact that each of the unit fractions 1/2, 1/3, 
1/4, 1/5 and 1/6, can be expressed exactly by 
a finite number of terms of a sexagesimal frac- 
tion. 

While it is easier to add integers than to 
multiply them, the reverse is true as regards 
common fractions, since these have to be re- 
duced essentially to a common denominator be- 
fore they ean be added. Sexagesimal fractions 
seem to owe their early development to a desire 
to avoid the complex operation involved in the 
addition of common fractions. Among all the 
ancient peoples the Babylonians seem to have 
been the only ones to develop a simple method 
of dealing with fractions which is based upon 
the same principles as that involved in our com- 
mon modern decimal fractions, with the excep- 
tions that they did not employ a sexagesimal 
point corresponding to our modern decimal 
point and that they did not employ even an 
emptiness zero until the latter part of their 
development. It is a very striking fact in the 
history of elementary mathematics that the an- 
cient Babylonians came so close to our modern 
positional arithmetie without realizing its won- 
derful possibilities. This may be partly due to 
the fact that while 60 was an admirable base 
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for dealing with fractions it was too large to be 
conveniently employed in dealing with integers. 
One of the most striking features of the 
Babylonian numerical notation is its vagueness, 
due to the lack of a sexagesimal point, and the 
more general use of a symbol for zero. The 
student of the history of civilization may find 
in this vagueness one of the most definite signs 
of very weak points in their mathematical de- 
velopment, notwithstanding the fact that their 
use of quadratic equations might suggest keen 
mathematical insight. Due to such unevenness 
in early mathematical developments, it is often 
very difficult to present a non-misleading ac- 
count of the actual state of early mathematical 
attainments. From a mathematical standpoint 
the civilizations which preceded the Greek were 
very much inferior to many of those of modern 
times and even the Greeks exhibited very meager 
insight along many lines. It is, however, of 
interest to note that in their development of 
fractions to the base 60 the ancient Babylonians 
erected an enduring monument to their sagacity 
as regards the use of fractions, which is beeom- 
ing more and more embedded in the rapidly 
growing mathematical structure of the world. 
G. A. MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


INDIVIDUALIZED VS. GROUP INSTRUC- 
TION IN THE SISTERSVILLE, WEST 
VIRGINIA, HIGH SCHOOL 

A COMPARATIVE evaluation of two methods of 
instruetion, the Dalton and the conventional, is 
the objective in a controlled investigation now 
under way in the Sistersville, West Virginia, 
High School. Originally a conventional school, 
conventional procedures gave way five years 
ago to the Dalton Plan of education. No effort 
has been made since the inception of the Dalton 
Plan to measure the learning outcomes, using 
another procedure as a reference point. The 
interval has been employed in developing skill 
in the use of the Dalton Plan. Hence these 
five years may be regarded as preparatory years 
for the present enterprise. 

Fortunately the faculty membership is 


equipped with training and experience to carry 
the work forward to a conclusion. All are 
graduates of North Central colleges or univer- 
sities. Approximately one third of the mem- 
bership possesses the master of arts degree. 
Their total teaching experience is very nearly 
divisible by two with respect to the two pro- 
cedures employed in the investigation. 

The pupils included within the scope of the 
study are without exception members of the 
ninth grade. Their learning experience has for 
the most part been conventional. The subjects 
ineluded are English 9, citizenship, general 
science and arithmetic. 

Within these subjects ninth grade pupils were 
grouped in September, 1930, into sections, equal 
and opposite. For example, in English 9 there 
are two sections, one Dalton and one conven- 
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tional. In achieving balance between these sec- 
tions the paired-pupil technique was employed. 
Principles underlying the pairing of pupils in- 
cluded sex, chronological age, intelligence quo- 
tient, previous grades in the specific subject for 
which pairing was done, and standard test 
scores. 

Equality of teaching skills distributed be- 
tween the two procedures was assured by giving 
to each teacher a Dalton and a conventional 
group in the same subject. When it is borne 
in mind that these teachers are concerned to 
discover which procedure, if either, affords 
superior learning advantages for the child there 
is assurance that, supported by adequate gui- 
dance, partisanship will be reduced to the mini- 
mum. In any ease objective testing will reveal 
the data upon which ultimately all conclusions 
will depend. Care is being exercised that the 
spirit of competition between pupils will be 
eliminated or reduced to the minimum. Paired 
pupils do not know their opposites. 

Outcomes to be measured include subject- 
matter mastery and certain specific concomitant 
others for which it has been possible to devise 
measuring instruments. Subject-matter mastery 
will be interpreted in terms of standard test 
scores, employed as initial and end tools, and 
teacher-made objective tests for which reliability 
data will be computed. Other outcomes for 
which attempted measurement is under way in- 
clude use of the dictionary, of the encyclopedia, 
of the room libraries, of current periodicals, of 
pupil-initiated conferences with the teachers, of 
disciplinary cases, of ground covered in the sev- 
eral subjects, and perhaps of several others. 

The set-up provides for a reversal of sections 
within each subject at the-close of a designated 
time period. That is to say, the pupils in 
English 9, Dalton section, will constitute the 
conventional section after the close of the first 
semester, 1930-31; on the same day, the con- 
ventional pupils, English 9, will change over to 
the Dalton Plan. This will allow a check 
against any inequalities which may exist be- 
tween pairs and groups as originally made in 
September and add assurance to the reliability 
of derived data and conclusions. 

The duration of the investigation will include 
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1930-31 and, in all probability, 1931-32. At 
the present level all activity is directed to the 
task of collecting evidence and in the main this 
will be the case until the set-up is abandoned. 
Guidance in the development of the study is 
being contributed to the Sistersville High 
School faeulty by Dean Earl Hudelson, of the 
College of Edueation, West Virginia University, 
and others associated with him on the faculty 
of the College of Education. 
R. B. Marston 
SISTERSVILLE, W. VA. 


COMPREHENSIVE FINAL EXAMINA- 
TION PLAN ADOPTED FOR FRANK- 
LIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 
SENIORS 

Tue faculty of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege has adopted a plan of comprehensive final 
examinations for seniors, which will be given 
to the present freshman class in 1934 and to 
succeeding classes when they reach the end of 
their senior year. These examinations cover the 
field of each student’s major study, in which he 
has taken several courses, and must be passed 
as a prerequisite to graduation. 

The comprehensive examination plan has been 
under consideration for two years or more, and 
a committee, consisting of Professor Nevin 
Schaeffer, chairman, Professor Mitchel Carro! 
and Professor 8. N. Hagen, made a study of 
similar systems at other colleges. They recom- 
mended a plan suited to the needs and condi- 
tions of Franklin and Marshall College. 

Under the plan all seniors graduating in 1934 
and thereafter will be expected to view as a 
unit the field in which lies their major interest 
and to which they devote special attention 
throughout two or more years. 

“Instead of regarding their study as a series 
of unconnected and unrelated courses, students 
will be encouraged to realize that the work of 
one course has bearing upon another and that 
the material of one course must be carried over 
into following and more mature courses,” ex- 
plained Professor Schaeffer. “They will also 
be stimulated to organize and to unify the 
various matters they have studied in the courses 
of their special field. They will be led not 
merely to learn facts but also to think about 
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these facts, and to relate them over a wider 
period than is possible within the limits of a 
single course.” 

The students will take the regular courses in 
their major subject and the regular examina- 
tions in these courses, except in the second term 
of the senior year when the course examinations 
of the major will be merged with the compre- 
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hensive final examinations. In organizing their 
knowledge and in relating the various courses 
of the major, they will be guided by prepared 
outlines and reading lists, and by conferences 
with assigned members of the faculty. 


Ropsert J. PirgramM 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES IN SOUTH 
AMERICAN REVOLUTIONS 

ORGANIZED university students and military 
cadets prominently participated in three of 
South America’s four 1930 revolutions, and 
many students were found in the ranks of the 
revolutionary forces in the fourth movement. 
The most dramatie scenes of the Bolivian revo- 
lution were staged by the cadets of the military 
school in La Paz, several of whom were killed 
defending their barracks against the attacking 
police forces loyal to the government. 

It was the attack of several hundred unarmed 
students on the government house in Buenos 
Ayres that led General Uriburu to reach a hur- 
ried decision to unleash his pledged army units 
against the government. The death of several 
of these youths aroused the public to the point 
where Uriburu knew civil war threatened unless 
the army moved. 

Students at San Marcos University, in Lima, 
were among the first to adhere to the Arequipa 
army movement against the government. Ob- 
viously, they had not forgotten their treatment 
at the hands of the police when they held mani- 
festations against Leguia’s settlement of the 
Taena-Arica dispute in 1929. 

In Brazil the revolutionary forces of the south 
and west enlisted hundreds of students in their 
ranks. During the pre-revolutionary days stu- 
dent meetings were held in protest of the Wash- 
ington Luis administration. 

Although Ecuador did not experience revolu- 
tion the government found hundreds of students 
in Guayaquil aligned against it during the eabi- 
net crisis that threatened to provoke a general 
movement. 

The modern Latin-American student main- 
tains an inereasingly active interest in political 
affairs. He eternally converts classroom, court- 





yard and plaza into a forum and puts his the- 
ories into practice when oceasion demands. 

In pre-revolutionary days students through- 
out the continent were in a state of unrest. 
Initially their opposition to existing conditions 
took the form of pacifie strikes against the 
faeulties or individual instructors, often alleg- 
ing that the rectors or faculty heads represented 
the governmental bureaucracy against which 
they protested. 

Some observers attribute the tendency to 
greater liberalism on the part of some instruc- 
tors to the gradual creation of rebellion within 
the classroom. In most of the Latin-American 
countries there is no suppression of liberal or 
even extremist literature so long as it does not 
contain matter deemed subversive and aimed di- 
rectly against a particular government. 

Student contacts with the labor element in 
Latin-America is much closer than in North 
America and most European countries, although 
students in Spain have recently joined with 
workmen in strikes and manifestations against 
the constituted authorities. 

In post-revolutionary days, incidents in sev- 
eral South American countries have seemed to 
indicate that the fellowship with the workmen 
has given the student contact with elements al- 
legedly communistie in political thought. At 
any rate, student liberalism and student protests 
against certain phases of school and public life 
have not ceased with the success of the various 
revolutions. 

Within the last few weeks students have 
voiced protests against the provisional govern- 
ments in Peru and Argentina, and in the State 
of Minas Geraes, Brazil students have been in- 
volved in disturbances against the authorities. 

Among older statesmen of Argentina, as well 
as other South American countries, there ap- 
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pears to exist the opinion that students should 
limit their activities to the university and school. 
The political leaders remain grateful for the 
spirit of the students during the various revolu- 
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tions, but are hopeful their spirit of rebellion 
will subside during the period of reconstruction. 
—United Press Dispatch (January 3) from 
Buenos Ayres. 


REPORTS 


AMERICAN EDUCATION DURING 1930 

ACCORDING to an estimate based on the latest 
available statisties collected by the Federal 
Office of Education the enrolment in elementary 
schools for the year 1930 was approximately 
21,370,000. The number of pupils enrolled in 
publie high schools was 4,030,000. The total 
number of teachers was 848,500; the number 
of schoolhouses, 254,200. School expenditures 
totaled $2,289,000,000. The number of pupils 
enrolled in private and parochial elementary 
and secondary schools was 2,704,000. 

The declining birth rate in the United States 
is being felt in the schools. In an average 
group of 200 Americans in 1915, five children 
were being born each year. In that same 
average group in 1928 less than four children 
were being born, according to statistical studies 
made by the Office of Education. 


OVERSUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

The problem of teacher supply and demand 
has become a matter of concern to school au- 
thorities. An apparent oversupply of teachers 
of liberal arts subjects and of elementary school 
work in some localities has led to more exacting 
requirements for entrance to teacher-preparing 
institutions, and in requirements for certifica- 
tion. More than one third of the teacher-pre- 
paring institutions reported the application of 
such special selective measures to entering stu- 
dents as the requirement of superior high-school 
scholarship, satisfactory intelligence scores and 
high scores on achievement or other special tests. 
A growing number of progressive cities and 
states now require a minimum of three years 
above high school for certification of teachers. 

More than 421,000 teachers, or about 45 per 
cent. of the nation’s combined administrative, 
instructional and supervisory staffs of public 
elementary and secondary schools, took special 
courses last summer, according to a survey made 
by the National Education Association. 


AVIATION COURSES AT BUFFALO 


A qualitative improvement in the nature of 
the offerings of teacher-preparing institutions is 
evident. The enrolments in teacher-preparing 
institutions are not increasing in a growing 
number of states. Somewhat better service, 
therefore, is possible for students in respect to 
more highly trained instructors, better build- 
ing and housing facilities, a greater variety of 
offerings and better instructional equipment for 
libraries and laboratories. 

The past year saw an increasing trend in in- 
dustrial education to provide courses of a spe- 
cifie character to meet the needs for vocational 
training in definite and specific lines of work, 
as witness the introduction of aviation courses 
into the publie schools of Buffalo, New York. 

Another feature of the past year’s develop- 
ment was the increasing tendency for the public 
schools to seek the aid of industries, through 
individuals and through committees, in the or- 
ganization of industrial courses. 


Five Acres Minimum PLAyGrRoUND SPACE 


More than a million persons, young and old, 
were enrolled in vocational schools in 1930, in- 
cluding 170,000 who were learning to farm bet- 
ter, 250,000 to make better homes, and 625,000 
to do some specifie job better in trade and in- 
dustry, according to the report of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. This enrol- 
ment was largely in schools which received aid 
under the terms of the national vocational edu- 
eation act and all of it in vocational courses 
organized and conducted under joint federal and 
state vocational education. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers instituted a demonstration in parent educa- 
tion which is supported by funds appropriated 
for a period of two years, 1930-31, by the 
Spelman Fund, and directed by an expert 
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selected to demonstrate in several states how to 
organize and conduct study groups of parents 
and how to train leaders for study groups. 

Physical education and recreation as essential 
factors in school and community life received 
considerable recognition during the year. Pro- 
visions for adequate school playgrounds were 
made in 36 states, and more than 60 cities 
adopted 5 aeres as a minimum standard for ele- 
mentary school playgrounds. 


INVESTIGATION OF COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


In the field of hygiene and physical education 
valuable studies were made by the Phipps In- 
stitute of Philadelphia, concerning tuberculosis 
in school children. The American Child Health 
Survey published material from its health sur- 
vey of the past three years, and the Carnegie 
Foundation completed its investigation of ath- 
leties in colleges. 

A surprisingly large number of colleges and 
universities developed summer camps in con- 
nection with their courses in engineering, geol- 
ogy, biology, botany, zoology, physical educa- 
tion, recreation and forestry. 

Changing social conditions following the post- 
war period have presented varied and compli- 
eated problems in Negro education. In spite 
of the large exodus of Negroes to northern 
cities, serious problems still exist in the southern 
states. Compilations made in the Office of Edu- 
cation during the year indicate that percentages 
of enrolment in publie schools in 13 southern 
states are 69.3 among Negroes, as compared 
with 83.8 among whites; that percentages of 
the two races in publie high schools are 2.6 
and 11.5, respectively, and that the average an- 
nual term is 18 days shorter in Negro than in 
white schools. 


ResEARCH IN EDUCATION 


Increasing attention was given during the 
year to the education of subnormal and ab- 
normal children in the United States. A survey 
of this field by the Office of Education dis- 
closed that there are 736 cities with a popula- 
tion of more than 10,000 which now have spe- 
cial elasses and schools to reach those children 
deviating from average capacity. 

If one were to ask, “What is the dominant 
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factor in education at the present time?” the 
answer would undoubtedly be, “research.” It is 
through “research” that education, in this 
country, is making such rapid strides. “Amer- 
ican educators,” said Wm. John Cooper, Com- 
missioner of Education, in an address before 
the Department of Superintendence, National 
Edueation Association, in February, 1930, “are 
studying in a scientifie and professional spirit 
the problems of our time. They are shaking 
off the fetters of tradition. No longer do school 
boards send delegates abroad to bring back ideas 
for our democracy. Our rapid advance in the 
sciences basic to education and our supremacy 
in mechanical lines open for us the road to 
world leadership.” 

Plans for cooperative research in education 
progressed during the year, thanks to the im- 
petus given the movement at a joint conference 
on the subject, called by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, in conjunction with the 
American Educational Research Association and 
the Department of Superintendence, at Atlantic 
City on February 27, 1930. A committee com- 
posed of prominent directors of research bu- 
reaus in city school systems was appointed at 
this meeting to study problems involved in co- 
operative research, especially the elimination of 
unnecessary duplication in work. 


THREE FEDERAL SURVEYS 


The federal government has contributed its 
share in advancing the cause of educational re- 
search. In June, 1930, the Department of the 
Interior, through the Office of Education, eom- 
pleted its nation-wide survey of land-grant col- 
leges, begun in July, 1927. This study, one of 
the most comprehensive ever undertaken in the 
field of higher education, was authorized by the 
Congress three years ago, and an appropriation 
of $117,000 was made to defray its costs. The 
report of this investigation contained more than 
1,800 pages and was printed in two volumes. 
All phases of the operations of the land-grant 
colleges and universities were evaluated in this 
report. 

The national survey of secondary education, 
which the seventieth Congress authorized the 
Department of the Interior to conduct, through 
the Office of Education, made progress during 
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the year. For the prosecution of this investiga- 
tion, the Congress appropriated $225,000. The 
survey was begun in July, 1929, and will close 
in June, 1932. It will concern itself with the 
organization, administration, financing and work 
of secondary schools, and with their articulation 
with elementary and higher education. It is ex- 
pected that upon its findings will be based much 
of the educational legislation of the future. 

A nation-wide study of the professional edu- 
cation of teachers, for which the Congress ap- 
propriated $200,000, was inaugurated on July 1, 
by the Office of Education. Copies of a care- 
fully prepared questionnaire, brief and to the 
point, will be sent to one million teachers in 
the United States. 


RECOMMEND FEDERAL PoLicy ON EDUCATION 


Tue National Advisory Committee on Eduea- 
tion, which was organized in May, 1929, to 
determine the proper relations of the Federal 
Government to education in this country, pub- 
lished a “Memorandum of Progress” in July, 
1930. After laying down the general principle 
that the government has an obligation to aid 
public education in the states, the committee 
declared that it should do so in a manner that 
will not violate other fundamental educational, 
political, social and economic considerations 
basic to sound public policy. Matching federal 
money grants, whether general or special, with 
state funds is a policy not to be favored. Fur- 
ther, “It is unwise to centralize in the federal 
government, as opposed to the state and local 
governments, the power of determining the so- 
cial purposes to be served by schools or of estab- 
lishing the techniques of educational procedure.” 

The Advisory Committee on Edueation by 
Radio, appointed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, published its report on November 10, 
1930. The extent of educational broadcasting 
in the United States and sixty other countries 
was summarized. The report of the foregoing 
committee led the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to call a conference on education by radio 
in Chicago, on October 13, at which representa- 
tive educators and commercial broadeasters, and 
a member of the Federal Radio Commission 
were present. This conference urged that the 
Congress “enact legislation which will perma- 
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nently and exclusively assign to educational in- 
stitutions and government educational agencies 
a minimum of 15 per cent. of all radio broad- 
casting channels which are or may become avail- 
able to the United States.” 

During the year noticeable efforts were made 
to improve the means of raising school revenues. 
Investigations on the subject were instituted by 
eight authoritative committees of state legisla- 
tures. 


Srupy oF ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


Research studies which look particularly 
toward the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities for children in rural communities were 
inaugurated by the Office of Education. Among 
such projects was one which endeavored to ob- 
tain a representative picture of the extent to 
which various levels and types of education are 
available to rural children. A number of edu- 
eators representing state departments of educa- 
tion and professors in higher institutions in 
representative states cooperated in the collee- 
tion of the information. Individual records of 
approximately 60,000 rural children, showing 
the distances their homes are from schools pro- 
vided, attendance, age, school progress and other 
data, together with an evaluation of the influ- 
ence of distance upon their education, form the 
basis of the study. 

A noteworthy project in education was the 
survey of the public-school system of Buffalo, 
New York, inaugurated in March, 1930, and 
completed in December, 1930, by the Office of 
Edueation at the request of the Buffalo Mu- 
nicipal Research Bureau, Inc., and the Board of 
Edueation of Buffalo. 

During the past year the Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church inaugurated 
a survey of the universities and colleges under 
its control, as a part of a general survey of all 
Methodist educational institutions. 

State surveys of higher education in Arkansas 
and Oregon were completed during the year by 
the Office of Education. The society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education made a re- 
survey of engineering education as a means of 
ascertaining the changes that may have resulted 
from the major survey undertaken by the so- 
ciety four years ago. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE RATIO OF CANDIDATES FOR 
SIGHT CONSERVATION CLASSES 

Tue penchant of the human mind to indulge 
in hyperbole is perennial and well-nigh ineradic- 
able. This weakness applies particularly to the 
sponsors of aggressive campaigns, whether good, 
bad or indifferent. Their pronouncements in 
the eyes of their loyal followers, who are usually 
also by temperament or training hyperenthusi- 
asts, become sacrosanct and impermeable to ar- 
gument or proof. Estimates are no sooner 
made by propagandists on the flimsiest of sci- 
entifie evidence than they are seized with avidity 
and translated into rallying shibboleths. None 
but the most valiant have the necessary courage 
to question generally accepted estimates, how- 
ever visionary they may be, because they real- 
ize that it requires decades and generations of 
fact finding to correct mistakes which have 
their origin in emotionalized drives. Prepos- 
sessions based on sentimental and emotionalized 
convictions are singularly immune to logie and 
fact. The eritie of the “idols of the cave” (and 
some caves are inhabited by scientifie cavemen! ) 
knows full well that until the light of truth 
slowly emerges he will be subjected to all man- 
ner of misrepresentation and personal dispar- 
agement, more frequently through undercover 
whispering campaigns than through straightfor- 
ward, open, signed attacks in print. 

A historical incident within the memory of 
most of my readers is apropos. In 1911, the 
educational world was assured on unimpeach- 
able scientific authority that “three per cent. of 
the publie school population are without doubt 
feeble-minded.” This estimate, we were assured, 
was ultraconservative. Indeed, on the standards 
then universally accepted as correct from 8 to 
11 per cent. of elementary pupils should have 
been classified feeble-minded. Recognizing the 
absurdity of such findings, few had the courage 
to follow the standards they lustily defended to 
their inescapable logical conclusions. One ex- 
aminer proved consistent, announcing that over 
11 per cent. of the school children were feeble- 
minded in the best residential section of one of 
the best New England cities, economically and 


socially considered, of over 20,000 inhabitants. 
Imagine the concern which this alleged “scien- 
tifie conclusion” produced in the minds of the 
superintendent, board of education and welfare 
workers of that city! 

As early as 1915 the writer became “rash” 
enough (in the words of a critic) to repudiate 
unequivocally in publie addresses and printed 
articles the standards of feeble-mindedness on 
the basis of which tens of thousands of per- 
sons had been sent to special classes or institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded. On the basis of 
first-hand study of actual situations in a num- 
ber of school systems the conclusion was ven- 
tured that “rather less than one per cent. of 
elementary school children are feeble-minded,” 
in the social and legal connotation of the word. 
Since this early announcement he has spent 
fifteen additional years in the clinical study of 
many thousands of the most backward children 
in several scores of school districts, urban, rural, 
village, city and county, and also in the super- 
vision, administration and organization of spe- 
cial classes, special education departments or 
clinics in numerous school systems, in localities 
varying in population from a thousand to 500,- 
000. In numerous articles in scientific journals 
and in books ample corroborative proof has 
been presented in support of the conclusion 
reached a decade and a half ago. In spite of 
this evidence, which has never been scientifically 
refuted, the country abounds with survivors of 
the “days of 1910” who still insist that from 2 
per cent. to 4 per cent. of elementary school 
children are “feeble-minded” and who not only 
assign this ratio of children to classes for the 
feeble-minded, but even advocate the exclusion 
of 3 per cent. of the most backward children 
from the public schools. These children, they 
tell us, are feeble-minded and uneducable and 
therefore should be sent to state institutions 
for the feeble-minded. It matters not that fol- 
low-up studies have abundantly demonstrated 
that all levels of ability above approximately 
the lowest one percentile are capable of eco- 
nomic self-support, especially if properly 
trained, so far as sheer ability is concerned. 
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These protagonists either shut their eyes to 
the consequences of established facts, or, more 
probably, they completely ignore the publica- 
tions of writers whose conclusions are not in 
harmony with their own scientific proclivities 
or emotional prejudices. 

Nothing is more resistant to the logie of fact 
than blind adherence to doctrinaire ideas based 
on political or religious prejudice, or emotion- 
alized scientific bias. Scientific preconceptions 


- buttressed on emotionalized drives are fully as 


bigoted, irrational and impervious to logie and 
proof as political or racial or religious fa- 
naticism. 

For several years now public school authori- 
ties have been repeatedly told that they must 
make provision for at least one child in 500 in 
sight-conservation classes. It is claimed that 
this estimate is based upon “scientific exami- 
nations of eye conditions,” that the standards 
of admission have been fully authenticated 
and that to question the status quo is an act 
of reprehensible supererogation. These claims 
strongly remind one of the paraliel claims 
made in the early part of the second decade 
of this century respecting the ratio of feeble- 
minded pupils and the “infallibility” of the tests 
and the “amazing” accuracy of the standards. 

And any one “rash” enough to attack the 
“idols of the cave” in the particular segment 
of human endeavor with which we are now con- 
cerned must expect either to be ignored or to be 
discredited by personal attacks, usually admin- 
istered sub rosa.* 


1To cite a recent case in point: In ‘‘A Brief 
Survey of Special Education in the Publie Schools 
of Baltimore,’’ made in the spring of 1929, the 
writer wrote: ‘‘The number of different types of 
handicapped children who should be placed in spe- 
cial classes has not been definitely scientifically 
determined, and obviously may vary from city to 
city. ... The standards followed are often largely 
empirical and frequently are not adhered to be- 
cause of sentimental interest in handicapped chil- 
dren, or the pressure to get all the state aid pos- 
sible leads to the transfer of children who would 
be as well off, or better off, in the regular grades.’’ 
Facts were cited showing that the ratios of chil- 
dren assigned to sight-conservation classes in a 
state affording very liberal state subsidy varied 
from 1 to 100 to 1 to 2,500 of the school enrol- 
ment, the largest ratios being in the smallest cities, 
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Obviously, this attitude of mind solves no 
problems and makes for stagnation. Public 
school authorities now are, or should be, as 
vitally concerned regarding the truth of the 
claims made regarding the prevalence of candi- 
dates for sight-conservation classes as they have 
been concerned for two decades about the claims 
made concerning the ratio of feeble-minded 
school children. They can not base administra- 
tive policies on the ipse dixit of well-meaning 
laymen or supervisors or teachers who may be 
more distinguished for enthusiastic devotion to 
a cause than for scientific insight or technical 
diagnostic skill. School administrators have a 
right to know the facts; they can not organize 
schools intelligently without facts. Loyalty to 
a cause can not alter the facts, but needs to be 
guided by facts that have been impartially and 
scientifically established. 

For many years the writer has been deeply 
interested in sight-conservation work, and has 
enjoyed the opportunity of examining and 
checking up the records of ocular findings on 
many children recommended for, or assigned to, 
sight-conservation classes in many school sys- 
tems. One of the things that has impressed him 
in this first-hand study has been the enormous 
variation of the eye conditions found in the 
children assigned to such classes. The variation 
has been fully as great as the variations found 
in classes for the “feeble-minded,” which have 
been made dumping grounds for all sorts of 
pedagogical ne’er-do-wells. In some cases the 
conclusion has been irresistible that the laxity 
of admission standards has been due to the fact 
that a sufficient number of bona fide eases did 
not exist in the school district to establish a 
class with the requisite number to meet the state 
requirement and that, therefore, in order to 


‘‘which suggests that indefinite standards have 
been followed in these cities.’’ This elicited a 
protest in a personal communication which was not 
addressed to the author, who was solely responsible 
for the statements of the survey, but to a superior 
officer, obviously for the purpose of personal dis- 
paragement rather than for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the actual facts in the situation. It is evi- 
dent from the context that this correspondent posi- 
tively knows that the standards now in use are 
perfect and that the ratio of children for sight- 
conservation classes must be at least 1 to 500. 
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secure the large state subsidy available, it would 
be necessary to admit many borderline cases. 
But the variations are also due to the differences 
in the state standards. The chaotic character of 
official standards offers sufficient proof that it 
is no more sacrilegious or superfluous to empha- 
size in 1930 the paramount need of studying and 
validating admission standards to sight-conser- 
vation classes, than it was in 1915 to emphasize 
the similar need for the scientific validation of 
admission standards to classes for mental defec- 
tives. To cite merely a few instances in point. 

In one state visual defectives are, in general, 
admitted whose vision can not be brought by 
glasses or treatment beyond one third; in a sec- 
ond state the standard is 20/50 or less in the 
better eye; in a third, one half normal, and in 
a fourth 20/70. The standard for “myopes” is 
given as three diopters in one state, six in an- 
other and eight in a third. For hyperopes the 
standards in three states are 20/100 or less, 
unless decided asthenopia exists, eight diopters 
with asthenopia, and less than 20/70 in the 
better eye with evidence of asthenopia. The 
method of evasion, dogmatic assumption and 
bigoted denial of the right of scientific investi- 
gators to question existing practices will not 
establish scientific standards for sight-conserva- 
tion classes. 

During the schoo] year 1929-30 the writer 
inaugurated three “drives” for the purpose of 
loeating all suspeeted candidates for sight-con- 
servation classes in the Baltimore schools. One 
survey was made in the colored schools with the 
cooperation of the director of those schools, 
while two drives were made in the white schools. 
The principals were requested to report the 
names of all children in need of an eye examina- 
tion because of seriously defective vision. Two 
requests were issued to the white schools because 
of the limited number of returns from the first 
request. 

As a result of the three special surveys, 144 
suspects were reported from the colored schools 
and 86? from the white schools. Following tests 
of vision by a special nurse, the eyes of all 
these children, except those who obviously did 
not require a further examination, were care- 
fully refracted and examined by oculists in 


_? Exclusive of cases reported from two junior 
high schools which were inadvertently overlooked. 
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private practice or connected with the Municipal 
Health Department, the Wilmer Eye Institute 
or clinies connected with other local institutions. 
Many of these children were examined in the 
elinies of some of the country’s outstanding 
opthalmologists. 

In addition to these special surveys, the Divi- 
sion of School Hygiene makes routine tests of 
the visual acuity of almost all children in grades 
four through twelve, and of children specially 
referred from the kindergarten and the primary 
grades. The number of cases of defective vision 
reported as a result of all the eye examinations 
this year was 5,767 for all the elementary, 
junior and senior high schools, white and col- 
ored. Subsequent examinations are made by 
oculists of children recommended for such ex- 
aminations as a result of the preliminary tests. 
Of course, no reports for children examined as 
a result of this routine procedure are sent to 
the Division of Special Education unless they 
are recommended for sight-conservation classes. 

As a result of the three special and the 
routine surveys, the names of 292 children were 
received by the Division of Special Education. 
Of these, 37 white and 34 colored children were 
recommended to sight-conservation classes. To 
these may be added 16 boys and 10 girls who 
were in the classes in September, or a total of 
97. Rather than attempt to base conclusions on 
this limited number, it seems advisable to group 
together all children who had been examined 
for sight-conservation classes since 1926 in the 
white schools and since 1928 in the colored 
schools. The total number of recommendations 
during these years are: boys, white 44, colored 
18, total 62; girls, white 41, colored 22, total 
63; grand total 125. 

No record exists of the total number of chil- 
dren who have attended the Baltimore schools 
during these years, but it is several thousand 
more than the January enrolment for the year 
1929-1930. But, since all visual defectives were 
not examined during this period, it is preferable 
to base percentages on the enrolment as of 
January, 1930. Possibly the addition of the 
sight-conservation cases from 1926 to June, 
1929, will more than make up for the cases 
which may have been missed in the surveys made 
this year, so that the ratios obtained may be 
exaggerated. 
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TABLE I 


ENROLMENT OF CHILDREN 


White 


Grades 


Kg. to VIII 
IX to XII 


Total 42,606 41,363 83,9 


8.819 


709 


9,528 


IN THE BALTIMORE SCHOOLS AS OF JANUARY, 1930 


Colored Both races 


Both sexes 30ys Girls Both sexes 


Girls 


18,924 
2.018 


45,154 


7,623 


90.135 


14,776 


10,105 44,981 


1,309 


20,942 52,134 52,777 104,911 


11,414 


TABLE II 


(a) CHILDREN IN SIGHT-CONSERVAT 


SUCH CLASSES IN 


Girls 


No. 
16 18 
RECOMMENDED TO 
AND 


CHILDREN 


SCHOOLS 1928 


In Table I are given the enrolment data as 
of January, 1930, while Table II gives the num- 
of recom- 


30 


ber and percentages (a) ehildren 
mended to sight-conservation classes in 1929 
plus the children already in such classes in Sep- 
tember, 1929, and (b) children recommended to 
such classes since 1926 in the white schools and 
since 1928 in the eolored schools. The figures 
speak for themselves. 

be to 


based on the total array of cases: (1) The ratio 


Comment will restricted three facts 


is about twice as large for the colored as for 


the white children; (2) the ratio is about the 
same for the boys and girls of the same race, 
(3) the 


group is 0.11 


and average incidence for the entire 


per cent., or about one per 1,000, 
or 50 per cent. as large as the “publicity” claims. 
The Baltimore ratio is practically the same as 
that reported by James Kerr for the London 
schools, where the sight-conservation classes 
originated in 1908, and as that reported for 
Philadelphia by Newmayer. The findings of 
these cautious scientists is about 50 per cent. of 
the estimates constantly made by some dilettante 


promoters who like to revel in large numbers 


SIGHT-CONSERVATION 


ION CLASSES IN SEPTEMBER, 1929, AND RECOMMENDED FOR 


1929-1930 


foth sexes Boys Girls Both sexes 
Per 
cent. 


.09 


Per 
cent. 


Per 
cent. 


.09 


Per 
cent. 


16 


Per 
cent, 


15 


No. 
46 


No. 


97 


No. 
51 


No. 
34 .O8 


CLASSES SINCE 1926 (WHITE 


(COLORED SCHOOLS 


because they have financial or other axes to 
grind. 

We are fully aware of the limitations of our 
data. The inferences to be drawn from them 
have the value of suggestions merely rather than 
conelusions. 
classes have not 


Sight-conservation yet 


emerged from the pioneer stage. Progress still 
awaits the application of improved scientific 
techniques in this important field of educational 
service, provided the investigator is not ham- 
strung by opinionated obstructionists who know 
that everything is now known that can be known 
or needs to be known, and who try to discourage 
critical investigations and the frank publication 
of results because they are afraid that the results 
of such investigations will loosen the founda- 
tions of their house of cards and impair thejr 
prestige.® 
J. E. W. Wain 

ATLANTIC UNIVERSITY 

8 The recent study by E. T. Myers (‘‘A Survey 
of Sight-Saving Classes in the Publie Schools of 
the United States,’’ The Sight-Saving Class Ex- 
change, No. 31, 1930) contains most of the refer- 
ences and also the results of a questionnaire 
inquiry on sight-conservation work. 








